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TROUBLES THAT 
DO NOT COME 


F the bard and weary loads 
‘Death which we bend and fall, 
The troubles that do not come 


Are the heaviest ones of all. 


For grief that cuts like a knife 


There's oil of comfort and cure, 





And the Hand which binds the weight 


Brings strength and grace to endure. 


But to phantoms of pain and woe 
The lips of Pity are dumb, 
And there’s never oil or wine 


For troubles that do not come. 


There’s a song to lighten the toil, 

And a staff for climbing the height, 
‘But never an Alpine stock 

For the bills that are out of sight. 


There are bitter herbs enough 
In the brimming cup of today, 
Without the sprig of rue 


From tomorrow's unknown way. 


Then take the meal that is spread, 
And go with a song on thy way, 





And let not the morrow shade 








The sunshine and joy of today. 


Written for Zion’s Herald by 
Lettie S. Bigelow 
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Mormonism Aggressive and Ex- 
panding 


ORMONISM, perhaps, was never more 
virile, determined and aggressive 
than today. Its devotees are sincere, zealous 
and Jesuistic. As an organization it pos- 
sesses wealth and power, and is directed by 
men of ability, shrewdness and an intense 
missionary spirit. Tne Mormon Church ap- 
peals with unusual and attractive force toa 
certain class of people, and, strange to say, 
to women especially. Since its publ'c and 
official renunciation of polygamy, Mormon- 
ism, it must be remembered, has under the 
Constitution the same rights to nurture and 
propagate itself as any other religious faith. 
This is the price that must be paid for that 
priceless boop, religious freedom. Rev. Dr. 
Francis EB. Clark, president of the United So- 
clety of Christian Endeavor, has recently 
visited Utah and studied Mormonism there 
under peculiar advantages. Lhe Transcrip* 
of June 21 coatains a report of an address 
that he recently made upon his observations, 
from which we take the following: — 

‘* Mormonism is not a declining faith, as most 
of the people inthe East would suppose from 
the fact that polygamy is now unlawful and the 
Gentiles are filling up Utah rapidly. On the 
contrary, the organization is spreading. It is 
aggressive, and has missionaries who are full of 
enthusiasm and are ready to die for their relig- 
ion, the same as missionaries of other faiths. 
As an evidence of the aggressive nature of 
Mormonism and its attempt to meet modern 
conditions, Dr. Clark said that he was informed 
out there that they have six Mormon students in 
Harvard, sixteen in Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore, while in Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn a systematic effort was made by Mormons to 
make proselytes until it was discovered and 
stopped by the authorities of the Institute. 
They have missionaries in many places in this 
country, especially in the South, while Dr. Clark 
gave it as a matter of his own knowledge that 
there have been Mormon missionaries on the 
Atlantic steamers every time he has crossed the 
ocean, going or coming. They are pushing out 
rapidly and are a great missionary church. . . 

“Congressman Roberts is the originator and 
present head of the young people’s organization 
of the Mormon Church, corresponding to the 
Christian Endeavor movement. The name of the 
society -is the Mutual Improvement Society of 
the Latter Day Saints, and its purposes corre- 
spond somewhat to the purposes of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement... .The danger of 
Mormouism to this country, above all other 
things, is in its teachings that the Mormons are 
to support their church and leaders before they 
do our civil authorities. The commands of the 
leaders come with the force of a divine revela- 
tion, and it is therefore in the power of these 
men to use their entire organization against the 
authority of the civil laws.” 


Bishop John P. Newman 


ORE than twenty years ago we-heard 

a number of eloquent addresses on 

** Tne Sacred Books of the World,’ delivered 
at a Sunday: school Assembly in lowa by Rev. 
John P. Newman, of the M. E.Church. He 
appeared as a Saul among the speakers of the 
Assembly, not only on account of his great 
stature and handsome, clear cut- features, but 
also on account of his wide reading, his elab- 
orate, sustained oratory, his apt choice of 
striking words, and for the magnificent way 
in which he exalted the Bible above all the 
sacred books of the world, after he had 
spoken in an appreciative way about other 
collections of sacred writings. We also 
heard him speak on other occasions, after he 
became a Bishop of the Methodist Charch, 
and though he was surpassed by other speak- 
ers of that body in wit, in fire, in unction, yet 
we more than once thought, when listening 
to his impressive oratory, that in some such 
way Webster must have spoken. His re- 
cent death has called many tribates of ap- 
preciation from the religious papers. He was 
General Grant’s favorite preacher, was sent 
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by Grant around the world as inspector of 
consulates, was three times pastor of the 
Metropolitan Church, Washington, and was 
chaplain of the United States Senate during 
three Congresses. There was considerable 
opposition to his election to tie office of 
Bishop inthe Methodist Churcb, partly be- 
cause be had fallen from Methodist grace in 
1882 and accepted the pastorate of the Mad- 
ison Averue Congregational Church, New 
York. But the Congregationalists held no 
grudge against him on that account, and the 
Metkoiists forgave him, received him again 
as an itinerant, and elected him to the larger 
itinerancy of episcopal supervision. — Ad- 
vance. 


Humanizing War 
A Voice from the Tomb of Grotius. 
(Andrew D. White, at Delft.) 


ROM this tomb of Grotius I seem to hear 

a voice which says to us as the delegates 

of the nations: Go on with your mighty work; 
avoid, as you would avoid the germs of pes- 
tilence, those exhalations of international 
hatred which take shape in monstrous falla- 
cies and morbid fictions regarding alleged 
antagonistic interests. Guard well the treas- 
ures of civilization with which each of you 
is entrusted; but bear in mind that you hold 
a mandate from humanity. Goon with your 
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work. Pseudo-philosophers will prophery 
malignantly against you; pessimists will 
laugh you to scorn; cynics will sneer at you; 
zealots will abuse you for what you have not 
done; sublimely unpractical thinkers will 
revile you for what you have done; ephemeral 
critics will ridicule you as dupes; enthusiasts, 
blind to the difficulties in your pathand to 
everything outside their little circumscribed 
fielde, will denounce you as traitors to hu- 
manity. 

Heed them not; go on with your work. 
Heed not the clamor of zealots, or cynics, or 
pessimists, or pseudo-philosophers, or en- 
thusiasts, or fault- finders. Go on with the 
work of strengthening peace and humanirz- 
ing war; give greater scope and strength to 
provisions which will make war less cruel; 
perfect those laws of war which diminish 
the unmerited sufferiogs of populations, 
and above all give to the world at least a be- 
ginning of an effactive practicable scheme 
of arbitration. 


—A lighthouse keeper was asked what he 
did to keep his lighthouse safe in a storm. 
He said he was there to save vessels, not 
lighthouses. Hs felt perfectly safe in the 
lighthouse and so coald give all his time to 
saving vessels. The church that is at rest 
can devote all its energies to its work for 
Christ. By this work the church is edified. 
It becomes a holy temple filled with the 
Spirit of God. — Peloubet. 
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“Soap Paste” made with 


Re It * Above are samples of “‘Soft Soap” 
o 
SUIT: 


PEARLINE, and with two of the 
leading powders which are claimed to be ‘‘Same as” or 


“Good as“ PEARLINE, 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE— 


thick enough to stand alone. 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as” and 


contents 


is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance 


(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 
of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 
experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 


dangerous. 


Pearline is the standard. 


The Millions of 


Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves. 


Pearline Best by Test 


Note. 


The difference in price between Pearlime and the most 
worthless Soap Powders is nominal 


A year’s supply 


would not equal the value of one or.tinary garment ruined. 
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‘ 
All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 


Secretary Alger’s Resignation 


Secretary Alger has been persona non 
grata with a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people since the beginning of the 
war, and with the Administration since 
his alliance with Gov. Pingree. It was this 
last act that made his retention in the 
Oabinet a political impossibility. He has 
accordingly placed his resignation in the 
hands of the President, who promptly 
accepted it. This is well; no public act 
of his wae ever more generally approved. 
It will greatly relieve the President, and 
it will necessarily bring about many 
needed changes in army matters. There 
will be little sympathy for Gen. Alger, 
and scant justice will be done him by the 
present generation; but he was much 
mvre the victim of unforeseen circum- 
stances than the stubborn autocrat of the 
popular conception. In time of peace 
he would have come and gone without 
attracting any attention. The rouiine 
duties of a Secretary of War would not 
have taxed him beyond his strength, and 
he would not have been brought into 
that fatal prominence which bas resulted 
in his downfall. It was simply a sad case 
of incompetency aggravated by a mulish 
obstinacy that would not listen to reason 
nor stop to learu the facts. The grave 
difficulties which he was unexpectedly 
summoned to meet were enough to tax the 
strength and wisdom of the strongest. 
Mr. Alger simply could not do the work, 
and, most unfortunately, he would not 
acknowledge his incompetency at a time 
when such an acknowledgment would 
have cost him very much less than the 
price he is now compeiled to pay. 





Cabinet Changes 


With the retirement of Secretary 
Alger, on the 1st of August, only three 
of the original members of President 
McKinley’s Cabinet will remain — Long, 
Gage and Wilson. Sherman, Day and 
Hay have followed in the office of Secre- 
tary of State; McKenna and Griggs in 
the cfficeof Attorney: General; Gary and 
Smith in the office of Postmaster-Gener- 
al; Bliss and Hitchcock in the office of 
Secretary of the Interior. The new Sec- 
retary of War will be the fourteenth 
member of the Cabinet. In the last 
Cleveland Oabinet there were twelve 
different men, eleven in that of Harri- 
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son, and nine in that of Hayes. It will 
thus be seen that the number of changes 
in the Cabinet of the present Adminis- 
tration bas been unusually large. It is 
also to be noted that the office of Secre- 
tary of War, which was one of the offices 
of Washington’s first administration, is 
the one in which the most frequent 
changes have occurred. Mr. Hay ia the 
forty-second Secretary of State, but Mr. 
Elihu Root, who has been appointed Mr. 
Alger’s successor, will be the fifty- fifth 
Secretary of War. 





Defence of the Administration 


The most important document in con- 
nection with the courss of the Admin- 
istration in the Philippines was issued 
by Senator Piatt of New York, on 
Thursday of last week. Whether in- 
spired by the President or not, it is 
generally accepted as embodying the 
facts as he interprets them. It sets at 
rest all suspicions of misapprehension 
on the part of the Administration of the 
real condition of affairs in the Philip- 
pines, and states that for a distance of 
fifty miles north of Manila and of 
twenty miles south of that point, and 
eastward into Laguna province, our 
armies hold the territory; that the in- 
surgents are scattered beyond our lines 
in bands of from fifty to five hundred, 
their only considerable force consist- 
ing of about 4,000 men in northern Pam- 
panga. The southern army of the in- 
surgents, badly demoralized by recent 
defeats, is composed of about 2 000 men. 
It also states —and here the statement 
is most emphatic —that the only hope 
of the insurgents lies in the efforts they 
are making to convince the people that 
a change of government is about to oc- 
cur in the United States favorable to the 
insurgent cause, and that there is a gen- 
eral opposition to the prosecation of the 
war. The reason for the fact that 
larger reinforcements were not sent 
Gen. Oiis is to be found in the tardiness 
and hesitancy with which Oongress 
moved in the matter of fixing the size 
of the army. The document further 
maintains that the record of the Admin- 
istration is one of sagacity and compe- 
tency, needing no apology, and that in 
the end the possessions which have 
been confided to our care will be firmly 
established in peace and prosperity. 





Immediate Results from Japan's Emancipation 


On the 17th of July Japan became one 
of the company of the great nations of 
the world, entitled everywhere to the 
same freedom of action and liberty 
accorded them. Two days later a 
representative of one of the largest 
Japanese firms in Tokyo was in New 
York to make new trade arrangements. 
Under the former treaties, and under 
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the old laws of Japan which were fash- 
ioned to conform to the terms of the 
treaties, Japaneses firms would not deal 
direct with foreign business houses, 
because in case of litigation they would 
be obliged to resort to foreign courts. 
For this reason they made their pur- 
chases through the representatives of 
the various houses in their own country. 
Now that they are allowed to settle 
disputes in tneir own courts, they pro- 
pose to do away with the middlemen, 
and buy in whatever markot they can 
obtain the most favorable terms. The 
firm in question buys $100,000 worth of 
machinery in the Uaited Siates every 
year. Ocher business houses will un- 
questionably follow this example, and 
the little nacion of the **‘ Yankess of the 
East’ will bs more and more in evidence 
in the markets of the world. 


Apotheosis of Electricity 


Buffalo continues its preparatory work 
for the Pan- American Exposition of 1901 
on a scale commensurate with the orig- 
inal plans. Toe local interest is intense. 
This was shown at the beginning when 
subscriptions to the amount of $1,114,000 
were received in one week. UOongress 
made a liberal appropriation, and the 
State of New York promptly and gen: 
erously followed the example of the na- 
tional body. The projectors have made 
careful study of the enterprises of sim- 
ilar character at Pnoiladelphia, Chicago, 
Omaha, Atlanta and Paris, and promise 
the best exhibition ever planned in this 
country on international lines. LElec- 
tricity, brought from Niagara Falls, will 
furnish all the power, light and heat re- 
quired by the hosts of exhibitors, and 
the most striking features will be those 
in which this comparatively new agent 
has the largest place and inficence. 
Events in connection with the prepara- 
tory work seem to indicate that the Baf- 
falo Exposition will be unique and mem- 
orable in the history of great exploits of 
this kind because it will exempiify the 
industria! apotheosis of electricity. 


Lawlessness in the Streets 





Of all the ill-advised and inexcusable 
strikes into which laboring men have 
been betrayed by their leaders, the strike 
onthe street-car lines in Brooklyn and 
New York is the most reprehensible. 
There was no sufficient reason for agitat- 
ing a strike. It never had the support of 
any considerable number of the men, nor 
the sympathy of the public. Under such 
circumstances the inauguration of astrike 
on the Brooklyn lines and the sympa- 
thetic strike on one of the New York 
lines were blunders of such stupendous 
magnitude as to make them unique. The 
Brooklyn strike has failed to procare 
any concessions from the corporation, 
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failed to seriously interrupt the opera- 
tion of the lines, and failed even to de- 
press the market price of the stock. If 
it be true, as charged, that the strike 
was the work of speculating politicians, 
this last statement is significant. The 
situation in Cleveland, where a recently 
settled strike has broken out again, is 
much more serious. The authorities 
there lack the moral support which en- 
abled the New York police force to act 
with such prompt and decisive measures, 
and the incovenience to the public, as 
well as the loss to the corporation and 
the workingmen, is likely to be consid- 
erably prolonged. In Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
a corporation has assembled hundreds of 
men and is laying its tracks in violation 
of ite franchise, treating with sneering 
contempt the efforts of the authorities to 
interfere, and apparently relying on 
finally carrying its point by the fait ac- 
compli. This desperation of lawlessness 
is the result of laws which were made 
for a time when municipal affairs were 
not as complex as now, and when the 
public was not so vitally interested in 
transportation. It is time the laws were 
made broad enough to protect the prop- 
erty of the stockholders, the welfare of 


the employees, and the rights of the 
public. 





Popular Conception of Washington 


As the result of a recent inquiry the 
gratifying fact is brought out that Amer- 
icansin general have a very good im- 
pression of the character of Washing- 
ten. It has been said that while he is 
known and appreciated for his qualities 
asa general and his capabilities as an 
executive, he is not recognized as the 
really great man of his times. Inter- 
views with children, students, mechan- 
ics, merchants and professional men, as 
well as with factory girls, nurses, artists 
and teachers, appear to show an under- 
estimation of the General and the Presi- 
dent, but a very clear conception of the 
man. His goodness, bravery, persisten- 
cy, prudence and kindness, his practical 
and well-balanced mind, are generally 
known and commended by Americans. 
A very large proportion of those inter- 
viewed were able to give some reason 
for their opinion. This certainly shows 
that those responsible for the education 
of the people have been faithful to the 
trust imposed upon them, and that, in 
general, the citizens of the United States 
are reasonably well acquainted with the 
Father of their Country. There are not 
mapy names of men dead for a hundred 
years that would stand the test to which 
the name of Washington has been put by 
this latest inquiry. 





Ten Years’ Contract for Steel 


Too much credence is not to be placed 
in newspaper reports of business trans- 
actions, since it is obviously not always 
to the advantage of either party to have 
‘the exact terms known. It appears to 
be true that the Oarnegie Steel Oom- 
pany has just closed the largest single 
steel contract ever awarded. The pub- 
lished reports differ somewhat, but the 
lowest figures give 1,000 tons of steel 
plates every day for ten years. At the 
present price of steel that would mean 
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the payment of more than $100,000,000 
on thie one business transaction. It is 
not unlikely that the contract calls for a 
sliding scale, since it would not be good 
business policy to enter into so large a 
contract, while there is such an ex- 
traordinary demand for iron and steel, 
without making some provision for a 
falling market. The steel plates are to 
be used in the manufacture of steel cars, 
which are soon to take the place of wood 
on several leading railroads. They are 
cheaper, lighter, and have a larger 
carrying capacity than the wooden car 
now in use. 


Robert G. Ingersoll 


On Friday of last week Robert Ingersoll 
died suddenly of heart disease at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. Wis family life, in every- 
thing except its religious side, was al- 
most an ideal one. To the last minute 
of consciousness he was the same genial, 
sweet-tempered husband and father. As 
an orator he has had few supsriors in the 
United Siates. His speech at the Uincin- 
nati convention, made in nominating 
Blaine, was the greatest display of his 
rare powers in this direction. As a 
lawyer he was more successful with ju- 
ries than with judges, and his practice 
forsome years has been neither large 
nor remunerative. He was the sonof a 
Congregational minister of liberal tenu- 
encies, whose life was embittered by the 
doctrinal strifes in which he became in- 
volved. Anunlovely side of the theo- 
logical disputants poisoned the mind of 
this young boy and atrophied his spirit- 
ual nature. He was what might be called 
a religious degenerate, and the mali- 
cious bitterness of the older creed- wrang- 
lers was increased sevenfold in this mod- 
ern infidel. He had no spiritual organs 
with which to apprehend religious truth, 
and he apparently never knew that the 
narrowest Calvinism of sixty years ago 
did not measure the whole of Christian 
doctrine. People paid large sums to 
hear him lecture, but it is extremely 
doubtful if he ever made a single convert 
to the pernicious teachings which he 
mistook for wisdom, and it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that his misdirected 
efforts will have any permanent effect 
on the cause of religion. 





Americans in the Queen's Palace 


More than twenty firms, in Great 
Britain, on the Continent and in the 
United States, competed for the con- 
tract of fire alarm instruments and ap- 
paratus to be placed in Windsor Castle. 
This is Qaeen Victoria’s home. A\l- 
though she bas several other castles, 
and spends considerable time in some 
of them, it is to Windsor that she invari- 
ably returns. Naturally the English firms 
were oppossd to allowing foreign con- 
tractors and foreign inventors to gaina 
foothold in the Queen’s palace, but, after 
a strong contest, the Americans were 
awarded the contract for a system of 
fire alarm instraments which the judges 
considered the best of all. This system 
has been in use in the United States 
only a short time, but those who are 
familiar with its principles and its ad- 
vantages are not surprised at the result 
of the competition. This new victory of 
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American wares, in an English market, 
under the circumstances, is almost as 
remarkable as the famous contract for 
the bridge across the Atbara River, near 
Khartoum, 





Length of the Day of Maximum Efficiency 


There are many who will dispute the 
claim of the labor reformers that eight 
hours is the day of maximum efiliciency, 
and that to reduces the legal day’s work 
to eight hours would be to increase the 
aggregate production in this generation 
and the productive power in the gener- 
ations to follow; but there are few who 
will dispute the fact, cited by Prof. 
Spiere, that four or five centuries ago 
our ancestors had an eight-hour day. It 
was the industrial revolution that 
lengthened the day to fourteen and even 
fifteen hours, and sent children into the 
factories when they were only four 
years old. It was not till 1802 that a 
factory law was passed in England for- 
bidding children under nine years of 
age from working more than twelve 
hours a day. The serious work for an 
eight-hour day began as long ago as 
1824, and its firat result was a ten-hour 
law in 1847. The movement for a nine- 
hour day took shape in 1870, and the 
American Federation of Labor began its 
systematic agitation for an eight-hour 
day in 1888. A few trades work only 
nine hours, but, as a rule, the working- 
man’s day is one of ten hours; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the Gov- 
ernment requires but eight hours. If 
the present generation had been as suc- 
cessful in improving its leisure hours as 
the preceding generation was in reduc- 
ing the hours of labor, the eight-hour 
day would be much nearer. 





Quincy under No-License 


In 1882 the town of Quincy had a pop- 
ulation of 10,855. Tnat was the first 
year of no-license. Last year the popu- 
lation was 23,549— an increase of 117 
per cent.; and yet the amount appro- 
priated for the support of the poor in 
1898 was 44 per cent. less than the 
amount appropriated in 1581, the last 
year of the license system. The deposits 
in the savings banks have increased 
from $173,950 to $488,453, and the number 
of depositors from 2,530 to 7,411; the 
valuation of the town was $7,560,381 in 
1881; it is now $19,236,832. If any 
license town ever yet saw its expenses 
for the support of the poor diminish by 
44 per cent., while its population in- 
creased by 117 per cent., it has not done 
its duty to the public in not publishing 
the fact. The so-called revenues from 
the sale of intoxicating liquor cut rather 
a despicable figure by the side of such 
an eloquent percentage as that. 





International Complications from Lynching 


In the parish of Tallulah, La., five Ital- 
ians were lynched last Friday night. 
They had been arrested and locked up 
on account of the murder of Dr. Hodges, 
a practicing physician of Tallulah; bat 
the mob overpowered the sheriff, and 
hanged the prisoners on trees in front of 
the court house. The jury reported the 
facts clearly enough, but its membors 
professed themselves unable to identify 
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any of those taking part in the lynching. 
It does not yet appear whether the Ital- 
ians had been naturalized as citizens of 
the United States or not, but the prompt 
action on the part of the representatives 
of Italy indicates that some of them, at 
least, had not. The epidemic of lynch- 
ing has already assumed a form so dan- 
gerous that the suggestion that Jynching 
be made an offence against the Federa! 
Government is well worth considering. 
The United States is bound by the law of 
nations to protect the subjects other 
nationalities temporarily residing here. 
If the State laws are not sufficient to ac- 
complish this object, then it is eminently 
proper that the Federal Government in- 
tervene. Indeed, since the Federal 
Government has the right to call upon 
any citizen, in any State, to arm for its 
defence, it would seem that every citizen 
should have the right to appeal to the 
same authority for his own defence. 





Arbitration Wins at The Hague 


After much discussion the delegates 
have agreed on a plan of arbitration 
which they will submit to their respec- 
tive governments. One feature of it 
will serve to commemorate the first 
meeting of the nations in a great council 
of peace. A permanent administrative 
council will be formed, consisting of the 
diplomatic representatives credited to 
The Hague, with the Dutch Foreign 
Secretary as permanent chairman; and 
all sessions of the arbitration court will 
be held in the same place, except in 
exceptional aad special cases. Each 
Power will designate four persons, and 
these will form the court, holding office 
for six years. Signatory Powers desir- 
ing to apply to the court for settlement 
of their differences will choose from the 
arbitrators the number they may agree 
upon between themselves. The court is 
alzo to be open to the Powers not 
represented in the present Oonference. 
This united action is very largely due to 
the efforts of the American delegation, 
heartily seconded by France, England 
and Russia. The Russians are said to be 
disappointed that the Americans mani- 
fested such opposition to the proposition 
to do away with some of the modern 
instruments of war. In this opposition 
they were backed by the English delega- 
tion, and by several other Powers to 
some extent. 





Hampton's Latest Conference 


The third annual Negro Conference at 
the Hampton Institute was certainly the 
Jargest, and probably the best, of all. 
Very few white people were present, and, 
with one exception, they were specta- 
tors, not participants. The three prin- 
cipal themes were education, sanitary 
conditions, and business prosperity. The 
paper of most significance was that 
which was addressed particularly to col- 
ored women, showing the unexampled 
opportunities ready at thelr hands for 
molding and directing Negro life. At 
its conclusion the conference was re- 
solved into a women’s meeting, and 
from this will go out the largest measure 
of influence, for it was distinctly helpful 
and eminently practical. The relation 
of the colored laborer to the trades 
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unions was fully discussed, and the ac- 
tion of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company in refusing to recognize any 
color line among its employees was 
heartily commended. The labor ques- 
tion has so many complications already 
that it would be exceedingly unwise to 
allow race prejudices to play a promi- 
nent part. It was on the subject of race 
prejudice that the one white speaker 
gave expression to some hopeful consid- 
erations. He urged the cultivation of a 
friendly spirit, and declared that there is 
now being formed a new adjustment be- 
tween the Southern white man and the 
Negro. In the development and per- 
fecting of this lies the solution of race 
prejadice. 





Overlooking a Source of Revenue 


With apn annual deficit of about $89,- 
000,000, the members of the next Con- 
gress are already casting about for some 
new sources of revenue. It has been 
suggested that a most promising contri- 
bution to the national expense account 
might be collected by a stamp-tax on 
advertising signs. Severa) countries re- 
quire all public notices to be stamped, 
and were this suggestion to be carried 
out — the value of the stamp to be de- 
termined by the number of square inches 
in the advertisement — it would soon 
change the deficit to a surplus. If it 
should resalt in very considerably reduc- 
ing the number and the size of these 
abominations, the decrease in the reve- 
nue from this cause would be amply 
compensated. 


Philippine News 


The ‘round robin” of the Manila 
newspaper correspondents has excited 
some discussion, but so far there is no 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the censorship 
which Gen. Otis has established. It 
would seem that he was more sanguine 
of an early settlement than the subse- 
quent developments would warrant, but 
no one will credit the insinuation that 
he insisted that the correspondents 
should send reports which were not in 
accord with the facts as known at the 
time. 


One of the most astonishing exploits 
of the war is the recent battle at 
Bobong, on the island of Negros. Oapt. 
Byrne utterly routed the Babyalones, 
who have been making a great deal of 
trouble, with the loss of only one man 
killed and one wounded. The Babya- 
Jones outnumbered our forces three to 
one, but their loss was 115 killed, by 
actual count. This was one-third the 
number engaged. After such a severe 
punishment there will probably be peace 
on the island of Negros. 


The rainy season continues, and the 
discomforts of the troops increase, but, 
while there are large sick lists on this 
account, there are no signs of an epi- 
demic, and the men appear to be well 
provided with most of the essentials. 


The insurgents, who have been occu- 
pying the trenches in the vicinity of 
San Fernando, have withdrawn to 
Mexico, ten miles away, leaving only 
a few soldiers on outpost duty in front 
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of the American lines. There will be 
no attempt to follow them at present on 
account of the floods which have swol- 
len the streams to such an extent that 
San Fernando is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water. Several bridges 
have been badly damaged by the rapid 
rise of the water during seventy-six 
hours of continuous heavy rain. 


Two transports which left San Fran- 
cisco late in June have reached Manila 
with reinforcements and a large amount 
of provisions and supplies. 


Gen. Otis has heard from the two of- 
ficers of the hospital ship Relief who 
were captured by the insurgents. They 
are well treated, but beg him to inter- 
cede for their release. 





Events Worth Noting 


Two steamers from Alaska arrived at 
Paget Sound, early last week, with 
$6,000,000 in gold. 

Chief Justice Chambers, of Samoa, has 
resigned; the German Ambassador is 
quoted as saying that the acute stage of 
the Samoan troubles is passed. 


An inflaential body of stockholders 
will oppose the lease of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. Ex Senator Dawes 
says the State should buy it. 


Tne Oramp Shipbuilding Company will 
build a steamer more than 700 feet long 
for the Transatlantic Company. She will 
be the largest steamer afloat. 


In response to an inquiry in the British 
House of Commons on Monday the Home 
Secretary announced that there was very 
little hope of the release of Mrs. May- 
brick, the American woman who has al- 
ready been imprisoned ten years for the 
murder of her husband. 


The estimates of the population of the 
United States, as will be shown by the 
census next year, varies from 72,000,000 
to 77,700,000. 


The strike of the freight handlers on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. is causing serious inconvenience to 
shippers and entailing great loss on 
owners of perishabie commodities. 


The transport Tartar, which sailed 
from San Francisco early this week, took 
$1,300,000 in coin for use in the Philip- 
pines. Three tons of silver, valued at 
$100,000, formed a part of the shipment. 


The bubonic plague has spread from 
Hong Kong to the French islands of 
Mauritius and Reunion. There were 36 
case at Mauritius last week, and 29 
deaths. There were 116 in Poona, India, 
and 82 deaths. 


It is officially announced that the 
Dreyfus court martial will meet at 
Rennes, France, Aug. 7, and that the 
sessions will begin at 6.30A mM. There 
will be only one session a day. 

The disbursements for pensions in 
New England during the year amounted 
to $7,210,572.38; the present number of 
pensioners in this department is 55,667 
— an increase of twelve. 


The most important reciprocity treaty 
since the passage of the Dingley bill is 
that made with France during the last 
week. A treaty of reciprocity was also 
made with Portugal. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE 
PASTOR 


T is said often enough that the pastor 
ought to enter into the life of the 
young people. If he is to help them he 
must sympathize with them, and he can- 
not sympathize with them unless he 
knows them. But allthe relations sus- 
tained in the church are mutual. And it 
ie no less necessary that the young peo- 
ple enter into the life of the pastor. 
Every pastor ought to know his people 
in their homes. The people ought to 
know their pastor in his study. If the 
preacher is bound to know the toil and 
sports of his young people, then they are 
equally under obligation to know their 
minister in his work and recreation. 

The instant excuse would be made 
that the pastor is too busy to receive the 
personal calls of his young people, and 
that they dread to intrude themselves 
into his study or home. It is true that 
the pastor is a busy man, but it is not 
true that he is too busy to welcome the 
honest ¢ffort of any member of the 
parish to cultivate a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him. The whole truth 
is that the young people do not come to 
him so much as he yearns to have them. 
And so let this be said in good faith to 
any reader of these words: As you 
walt your pastor to know you, you ought 
to seek also to know him. Go to his 
study and talk with him about his books 
and his student life. Teke him into 
partnership sometimes when you plan a 
raid on the woods. Do not be hostile or 
indifferent to him. Bea his friend. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF _SENSI- 
TIVE NESS; 
bere: pastor must constantly meet 
the sensitive people of his parish, 
and there is no field in which he needs 
to be so tactful, kind and firm as when 
he is dealing with those who have a 
tendency to be sensitive. ;They do suff-r 
keenly, and the fact must not be lost 
sigbt of. They are not to blame for the 
quality of soul which makes them sus- 
ceptible to every word and mood on the 
part of others. And yet thereis a side 
of this matter which must be kept in 
mind by those who have a tendency to 
sensitiveness. The trait may run swift- 
ly into a most subtle sort of selfishness. 
There are churches in which the whole 
work of the church is really conditioned 
by the morbid nature of some one mem- 
ber, and very often the danger of “ burt- 
ing the feelings” of one sensitive per- 
son becomes the chief point in the dis- 
cussion of the work of the church. It 
can be said with truth that there are 
churches in which the entire work of 
the body is not only conditioned but im- 
paired most seriously by this fact. 

Now no one person has the right to let 
his natural sensitive temper become 
thus important in the life and work of 
his friends or fellow Christians. It is 
the very height of selfishness to do this. 
And it is a difficult thing to check or re- 
prove. Many a pastor suffers in silence 


rather than brave the danger of making 
a bad matter worse by trying to present 
the true situation to the sensitive mem- 
There are always grave dangers 


ber. 
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in the way, but it is generally best to 
talk firmly ard plainly with such sensi- 
tive people, and to try to show them the 
real selfishness of their mood. 

What a joy and source of strength it is 
to the busy preacher when he can al- 
ways be sure that he can ask this or that 
of his people, and put this worker here 
or there, with the assurance that there 
will be no hard feelings and no sense of 
slight or undue honor on the part of any 
one! This is the sort of workers needed 
everywhere. You must be this sort of a 
helper to your pastor. Look over that 
sensitive tendency that you have. See if 
it is kept within bounds. And if it has 
grown selfish, go resolately at the task 
of reformation. For the selfishness of 
sensitive people brings weakness and 
confusion into the working church. 


OUR DUAL LIFE 


ASSILON, the most celebrated 
court preacher in France, was 
one day expounding in the royal chap- 
el the seventh chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans. When he quoted the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ The good I would, I do not; and 
the evil that I would not, that I do,’’ he 
was interrupted by the king, who ex- 
claimed: ‘*I know those two men — I 
know them.’’ The king had no monop- 
oly of this knowledge; others have 
known them. In every man, in fact, is 
this double life — a tendency toward the 
good, the true, the right, and another 
toward the evil, the base, and the 
wrong; a drawing apart of the inner 
forces of the soul, a conflict often so 
sharp as to endanger sanity and even 
life itself. 

In the Chrietian life a similar contest 
goeson. The descriptions of this inte- 
rior struggle in the New Testament are 
true to nature. In the same body are 
found two dissimilar men. St. Paul 
gives une as the psychic and the other as 
the pneumatic man, or the natural and 
the spiritual man. Though abiding in 
the same earthly tabernacle, they are 
totally dissimilar characters, differing in 
aims, methods and aspirations. The one 
is the man of this world, the othera 
citizen of heaven; the one has his dwell- 
ing and home here, the other isa so- 
journer on earth waiting the order for 
his translation to the skies. Ste vanson’s 
strange story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde is warranted in conception both 
by experience and the teachings of Paul. 
Augustine describes these two charac- 
ters as citizens of two very different 
cities, the earthly and the heavenly — 
the one following the way of Oain and 
Balaam, the other of Abel and Abraham; 
the one gathering to itself the refuse of 
the population, the other the choice 
spirits of the universe to make ‘ the 
most glorious city of God, a city which 
knows and worships God, a city merg- 
ing in the fellowsbip with the angels.’’ 
There are two cities because there are 
two kinds of people. The city takes on 
the character of its inhabitants. 

The psychic or natural man of St. 
Paul, represented by the unregenerate, 
is the man of the present world; not 
necessarily ‘“ sensual and devilish,” but 
earthly in his tastes, tendencies and 
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aims. He is naturally a materialist, is 
shaped by his environment, accepts the 
law from his earthly relations. He loves 
this world and cleaves to it; he is shut 
in with it. The body exerts over him a 
controlling influence. He ia able to look 
out only through the narrow windows 
of sense, and scouts the idea that sky- 
lights are possible. The skies are to 
him very unreal; he has never looked 
up into them, having always lived close 
to the earth in the miniature world of 
sense. 

Though dwelling in the same house, 
the relations of the natural and the spir- 
itual man have never been harmonious. 
The struggle for precedence has been 
intense and long-continued. The bal- 
ance has sometimes hung even, though 
more commonly inclined now on one 
side and then onthe other. Tbe pneu- 
matic map, catching inspiration from his 
noble ideal and receiving fresh impulse 
from the Spirit, rises in his might and 
essays to bind his psychic adversary; 
and he succeeds for a time in holding 
him down; but in an unexpscted mo- 
ment the cords on the hands of this 
spiritual Samson are rent asunder and 
he comes again into the ascencant. Such 
experiences are known to most Ohris- 
tians; and with some they make up the 
main record of their earthly life. 


Southern Morals 


WO articles written by a Southern lady 
bave recently appeared in the New 
York Independent. The first gives her view 
of the terribie crimes recently perpetrated in 
Georgia by Negroes and avenged with more 
savage atrocity by white mobs; the second 
article is a broader picture of Southern 
morals out of which these brutal crimes 
sprung. If she givesatrue picture of the 
moral conditions among blacks and whites 
alike — white women exc3pted —the church 
may well call home ber missionaries from 
heathen lands and devote her energies to the 
work of Christianizing her kindred in the 
South. ’ 
This lady writes of facts existing in her 
own neighborhood, facts which ‘“‘do not 
mitigate the atrocious conduct of the New- 
man mob, but do explain its savage fury.” 
The most terrible thing in her recital is not 
the low bratalities charged upon the 
Negroes, whose ‘‘ moral responsibility” she 
interrogatively denies. Worse than that is 
the charge, perbaps unwittingly made, that 
the lust and brutality are inherited from 
white ancestors. This *‘ Negro brute,” she 
says, ‘‘is nearly always a mulatto, or has at 
least enough white blood in him to replace 
native humility and cowardice (of his black 
ancestry) with Caucasian audacity.” ‘He 
is always above the average in intelligencs.” 
‘* He is sure to be a bastard and probably the 
offspring of a bastard mother.” * His lust is 
a legacy, multiplied by generations of brutal 
ancestors.”” And evidently she means not 
black, but white, ancestors, for she says, 
‘““In Atrica chastity is the unbroken law of 
many tribes,’ and the Negro “ has married ”’ 
the vices of civilization, ‘‘ but is incapable of 
imitating its virtues.” ‘* He has exchanged 
comparative chastity for brutal lust ” — the 
‘comparative chestity”’ of black ancestors 
for the “ brutal lust ”’ of white masters. 
Returning to the same subject in the 
second article, she decleres that the evil is 
hereditary from ‘‘the debased motherhood 
of the Negro race in the South.” The Negro 
woman has no example of virtue in her 
home. She is ‘‘seduced befo-e she reaches 
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puberty. She becomes any man’s mistrese, 
every man’s victim.”” To speak of a Negro 
woman’s virtue is toexcite a smile; to the 
Southern mind it does not exist. “There is 
no principle in her which discriminates 
between things,and names one virtue and 
the otber vice.”’ O! white men and women 
in the South she quotes, with approval, the 
opinion of another Southern writer: “ The 
mental, moral and physical integrity of the 
white race is due to the women, and if their 
habits and environment were like those of 
the men, we would soon degenerate men- 
tally, morally and physically.’’ ‘The habits 
of tne female Negro are much like the men.’’ 
‘“*The Negro father does not practically 
resent or avenge the seduction of his daugh- 
ter.”” Negro churches, she says, condone 
unchastity in their members. It would be 
pertinent to ask, Do white churches disci- 
pline members for illicit relations with 
blacks? 

In the opinion of this Southern woman, 
the black woman,the victim of the white 
man’s lust, has lost all idea of virtue, and is 
less chaste than was her heathen ancestress; 
and the biack man has sunk ¢qually low. 
White men in the South have no higher 
morals than the blacks. The only chaste class 
are the white women. Yet this pure woman 
accepts as lover and husband the base cor- 
ruptor of her black sister — or half sister. 
She is the mother of these vile brutal whites. 
Where is the law of heredity which has pro- 
duced such moral monstrosities in the biack 
race? Does not like produce like in the 
white race ? 

Most strikingly significant in this white 
woman’s thought are the different standards 
of morality tor different classes. The crime 
against woman's virtue tor which a black 
man is flayed and burned alive is bardlya 
crime at all if committed bya white man 
ageinst a black woman. The white woman 
must be pure as an angel, but she must love 
and honor her dissolute husband with bis 
unlimited colored concubines. The black 
libertine should be at least bung; the white 
is a chivalrous gentleman, worthy the love of 
a pure woman. 

But we do not accept the opinions of this 
Southern woman. No class are as bad as 
she would paint them, and we fear none are 
80 pure as here represented. Doubtless 
there are low and vicious black women, and 
brutal black men. There are base and lust- 
ful white men who scout all claim of virtue 
for colored women; but nobody will soberly 
believe that among the million of Negro 
church members there are not women as 
pure in thought and as saintly in life as 
Norman or Saxon homes can show. Who 
will believe that the noble white men mem- 
bers of Christian churches in the South are 
slaves of lust and given to debauchery of 
their dark-skinned sisters? No. Men may 
rave, and women grow hysterical, but Chris- 
tian viriue and womanly purity are confined 
to no race. This woman’s indictment of a 
whole race is almost worse than the crimes 
she seeks to excuse. The white South is 
agitated now over this matter, but ere long 
conscience will assert itself and rizhteous 
law extend its protection over a long-op 
pressed race. 


Up to the close of June, 803 of the 814 cir- 
cuits in English Wesleyan Methodism had 
taken action on the Twentieth Oentury 
Fand, with the result of 662,638 guineas 
pledged and 77,000 paid in. It is thought 
there are at least one million, young and old, 
actively connected with Wesleyan Method- 
ism who have not yet contributed a penny, 
so that there seems to be ample margin for 
the raising of the 340,000 guineas which re- 
main. The more tedious method of house-to- 
house visitation and personal appeal must now 
be taken up. All thedetails of the expenditure 
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are completed, the entire million being allo- 
cated in due proportion to different deserv- 
ing objects. 


PERSONALS 


— Dr.and Mrs. J. F. Chaffee, of Minneap- 
olis, recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. 

— Ganeral ** Joe”? Wheeler, who is on his 
way to the Philippines, is accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Annie, who has volun- 
teered as a trained purse. 


— Norwich University, of Northfield, Vt., 
has conferred the degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity upon Rev. J. E. Robins, presiding 
elder of Dover District, New Hampshire 
Conference. 


— Bishop Vincent was in council recently 
with Dr. W. F. McDowell and Dr C. M. 
Stuart to plane program ‘fora church con- 
gress to be held at Lindell Avenue Charch, 
St. Louis, next autumn. 


— Rev. 8S. W. Ball, of Price Hill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a graduate of the School of Theol- 
ogy of Boston University, and bis wife spent 
their vacation of four weeks at Newport, N. H. 
They retarned to Cincinnati last week. 


— Rev. Dr. Bostwick Hawley, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., preached at tbe First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Utica, on Sunday, 
July 16, in recognition of the fifty-seventh 
anniversary of his appointment to that 
charge. 


—Rev. Henry Tuckley, D. D., of Bing- 
hamton, New York, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Elizabetb, sailed for South- 
ampton on the “S;. Paul,” July 19 They 
will visit relativee, stopping at Cambridge, 
Leeds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and London, 
and will return the last of August. 

— Edward Everett Hale, in delivering a 
lecture last week in Park St. Church, this 
city, upon the early history of this country, 
said: “ It was in this church, sixty-six years 
ago, that the ode ‘ America’ was sung for 
the first time —‘ My country, ‘tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty.’”’ Dr. Hale said he 
wasasmall boy at that time, but he sang 
“ America’”’ in that meeting with all the 
fervor and enthusiasm he could command. 


— A despatch to the Boston Herald, bear- 
ing date of July 19, says: ‘‘The people of 
Nantucket today entertained, and were in 
return entertained by, Prof. John Fiske, the 
historian and writer, on the latter’s first 
visit to the island as a guest of the Nan- 
tucket Historical Society. He lectured this 
evening on ‘Old and New Ways of Treating 
History,’ the Methodist church being filled 
with an audience of residents and visitors.” 


—A representative of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton, Wisconsin, contributes the 
following personal mention: ‘Dr. Henry 
Lummis, prcefessor of Greek in Lawrence 
University, and a member of the New Eng- 
land Conference, has been called the best 
loved map in the city of his choice. His 
many friends in the vicinity of Boston, 
where he is now visiting, may be pleased to 
know how he was remembered on his 
recently passed seventy-fourth birthday; 
for Dr. Henry Lummis is seyenty-four years 
young. Several hundred people, professors, 
students, citizens, at a fixed hour in the 
afternoon covered the lawn around his home 
and called him out on the porch that they 
might look Into his face. The girls from his 
Greek classes sang him a song, and then 
President Piantz voiced the greetings of the 
coupany and presented the white-baired 
scholar and truest type of saint a purse, in 
which it was intended there should be es 
many dollars as there have been years in Dr. 
Lummis’ life; but bya happy and significant 
chance the dollars outnumbered the years by 
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nearly sixty, so the meaning is clear that we 
in Appleton, who know Dr. Lummis, wish 
that he might remain with us as teacher and 
friend until he ie at least one hundred and 
thirty years old.” 


— The Examiner of last week observes: 
“On Sanday, Jaly 9, Dr. MacArthur, who 
is now in Cuba, preached in a Methodist 
church in Havana in the morning and in the 
Baptist church in the evening, Dr. Diez in- 
terpreting. He is very laudatory regarding 
Havana, which is wonderfully transformed 
since the war. He was courteously wel- 
comed at the headquarters of General Lud- 
low,and met many offisers of the American 
army. The prevalence of civil and religious 
liberty is putting a new aspect on every- 
thing.” 

— Rev. C. H. Stackpole, writing from Old 
Orchard, Me., under date of July 18, sends 
this interesting note: ‘‘Today is the 924 
anniversary of the birthday of Rev. D. B. 
Randall, D. D., the oldest minister in point 
of service, it is thought, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Randall baviog joined 
the Maine Conference in 1828. We have just 
had the pleasure, in company with other 
friends, of calling upon this veteran of the 
service of Christ and finding him, thougb 
feeble in body, yet comfortable, alert in all 
of his mental faculties, and strong in the 
faith.” 


—The Wesleyan, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
says in its last issue: “ Kev. John D. Pickles, 
Ph. D., of Boston, preached in Brunswick St. 
Church on Sunday evening last with mach 
power and acceptance. Dr. Pickles’ text was, 
‘ Jesus Corist, the same yesterday, today and 
forever,’ and his theme the unchangeableness 
of Christ. This he enforced ana illustrated 
in a very clear and forceful manner, and he 
was listened to with attention and interest 
by the large congregation present. He basa 
very clear and distinct enunciation, a good 
voice, and a style at once solid, lucid and 
impreseive.”’ 


— We learn that at a recent mosting of the 
Book Agents of the Eastern and Western 
Houses, it was uoanimously decided to ask 
Rev. William D. Bridge, of the New Eng- 
lend Conference, to take the position of 
chief of etaff ot the reportorial corps of 
the next Daily Advocate at Chicago. Mr. 
Bridge was chief of staff at the General 
Conferences at Omaha and C.eveland, and 
was on the staff as a reporter at the General 
Conferences at Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
New York. This will make his sixth term 
of service. He also reported the General 
Conference last year for the Methodist 
Episcopal Uburch, South, in Baltimore. Mr. 
Bridge and family are, as usual, at the Sum- 
mer Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


— The late Bishop Newman, like all men 
of pronounced abilities, was strongly indi- 
vidualistic. He was aman of great propor- 
tions, styled by many ‘‘the Webster of our 
charch.’”’ Those who knew him intimately, 
especially men and women of distinction, 
became exceedingly fond of him. These 
strong friendships came to him naturally in 
the proper exercise of his daties and obliga- 
tions as a minister. His personal adherents, 
particularly Mrs. U.S. Grant and a notable 
circle, combined to elect nim Bishop, and 
did so, when the General Conference was 
held in New York city. lt was an unusual 
event and result, but one for which Dr. Naw- 
man’s friends and not himself were especial- 
ly responsible. There is, therefore, no just 
ground for charging him with self-seeking, 
as the New York Sun and some other papers 
have done, becauss of his election to the 
Epiecopal Board. By nature and culture he 
was dignified and courtly in bis bearing, 
and b°cause he often appeared tothe stran- 
ger to be reserved he was misapprehended by 
many; but with his friends he was delight- 
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fully frank and confiding. Thosewho knew 
him best aesert without equivocation and 
from personal knowledge that he was a man 
of profound religious life. Dr. Vaniel Steele, 
with a close acquaintance of many years, 
confirms this in a very interesting contribu- 
tion which appears on another page. 


— We were inerror in stating in the last 
issue that Rev. W. H. Jones was a student at 
Concord Biblical Institute in 1847; the date 
should have been 1854. 


— Rev. J. C. Ayres, oldest member of Up- 
per lowa Conferencs, and it is believed the 
oldest minister in American Methodism, died 
at his home near Bristow, Osborne County, 
Kan., July 13, in his 96:h year and 76th of his 
ministry. 

— Ulysses Sherman Grant, the newly- 
elected professor of geology at Northwestern 
University, is not a grandson of Gen. U.8. 
Grant, as has been stated. He was born at 
Moline, Ill., Feb. 14, 1867, and isason of Gen. 
L. A. Grant, who was assistant secretary of 
war during the Harrison administration. 


— At the Republican National Convention 
of 1876, held in Oincinnati, the late Robert 
G. Ingersoll placed the name of James G. 
Blaine in nomination for the Presidency, 
and his speech was such that it attracted 
the attention of the entire country. lt was 
ip this speech that Colonel Ingersoll gave 
Mr. Blaine the sobriquet of the “ Plumed 
Kaight’?—a pame that stuck to him as 
long as he lived. 


— The Northern Ohristian Advocate of last 
week contaics this pleasant item: ‘ Ply- 
mouth Church, Buffalo, recently learned that 
its pastor, Dr. James D. Phelps, and wife hai 
just passed a wedding anniversary, when by 
some concerted plan a large number of floral 
congratulations were sent around, and the 
parsonage was literally filled with flowers. 
A huge bank of Baeter lilies bad a card 
attached bearing these words: ‘From the 


Members of the Official Board. 2 Jobn, 3d 
verse,’ ”’ 


—The Advance observes: “B. Fay Mills 
has lost much since he entered the fold of 
Liberalism. He says: ‘We have lost belief 
in the Bible as the ultimate and authorita- 
tive revelation of God. We have lost the 
individuality of God. We have lost the fact 
and doctrine of the Fall. The fact is, man is 
not a sinner in any sense. We have lost the 
old fictitious idea of salvation. There has 
never been need of asalvation of man.’ A 
Methodist class-leader would put it in fewer 


words by saying, ‘Mr. Mills has lost his 
religion.’ ” 


— The daily press has called attention to 
the public bequests of Mrs. Horace H. Urary, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., recently deceased, 
amounting in all to $700,000. Atter generous 
provision for many relatives, she gives to the 
Woman's Home Missionary Sociaty, $25,000; 
to the Parent Missionary Society, $10,000; to 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, $25,000; to the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, $15,000 —to be 
used for the benefit of Morristown Academy, 
Tenn., for the enlargement and bette: ment 
of its property and in furnishing the build- 
ings used forschool purposes; to the Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society of the Wyoming Conference, 
$10,000; to the Main St. Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (the Tabernacle), Binghamton, 
$10,000. 

—The California Christian Advocate of 
July 19 presents a fine portrait of the late 
Hon. Charles Goodall and a very generous 
and discriminating tribute, from which we 
take the following: “ Dispatches announce 
the death of Captain Charles Goodall, July 
13, at Draycott, England, his birthplace. 
He left his home and friends, June 10, in 
reasonable health,and sailed from New York 
after a brief visit to relatives in Ohio, June 
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21. Not since the death of Senator Stanford 
six years azo have the commercial and 
industrial interests of the State sustained so 
greataloss. Ha was facile princeps layman 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
coast. His home, his heart and his purse 
were always open. Like Cornell, Hoyt, 
Seney, Shinkle, Fiske and Evans, he was the 
pillar and main support of all branches of 
Christian work in the State.”’ 

— President H. A. Battz and wife, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, are spending a 
little time on the St. Lawrence River at the 
summer cottage home of their son-in-law, 
Rev. ©. F. Sitterly, a professor in Drew. 


— Rev. C. N. Sims, D. D., ex-chancellor of 
Syracuse University, preached Sunday, July 
23, in the tabernacle at the Thousand Island 
Park, the largest of the summer resorts 
among the Thousand Islands. 

— The New York Tribune announces the 
death of Rev. Thomas C. Warner, D. D., at 
Knoxville, Tenn., well known throughout 
our denomination and especially as past 
Chaplain-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


BRIEFLETS 





One of the purest and sweetest delights of 
life is to feel one’s heart swelling with sin- 
cere gratitude. 

The trouble with too many of us is that we 
are willing to walk a mile with peas in our 
shoes to advise a man, when we will not take 
six steps in slippers to help him. 





Prof. Borden P. Bowne begins in this issue 
a very important discussion of the Atone- 
ment, which will continue in three addi- 
tional papers. He is characteristically crit- 
ical, luminous and logical; he is reverent not 
of theology, but of the sublime truth which 
is involved. He makes his purpose very 
clear in this paragraph: “ Let it then be 
clearly understood that the present discus- 
sion does not concern the fact of the atone- 
ment in the sense defined, but only the 
theory of it. The fact we affirm and insist 
upon; the theory, which is a matter mainly 
of theological speculation, remains uncertain 
untilnow. With this understanding we re- 
turn to the queation whether the Scripture 
expressions concerning the work of Christ 
are to be literally taken.” 





No storm can so beat down and bedraggle 
a flower that it cannot turn its face to the 
emerging sun. Sono sorrow can deprivea 
trustful soul of the upward look. 





Bishop Hendrix, in a scholarly and com- 
prehensive contribution to the Methodist 
Review for July, notes the spirit of genuine 
Christian tolerance and charity which char- 
acterized the founder of Methodism. He 
says: ‘* Wesley was notable for his genuine 
intellectual hospitality. It was not that all 
views were alike to him, but that he saw 
amid many points of difference certain vital 
points of agreement —the essentials — and 
his system was built around these. His 
favorite benediction refiected his character. 
It was that with which Paul closed his letter 
to the Ephesians, describing the Church in 
Christ Jesus: ‘Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 
Though an Arminian, he admitted Calvinists 
into his societies.”’ 


The Christian World, London, is author- 
ity for the statement that the emigration 
from Finland is assuming larger propor- 
tions. The Russian newspapers state that 
Beitish and American agents are traveling 
through Finland inducing the farmers and 
peasants to emigrate to Oanada and the 
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United States. Hitherto those Finns who 
have crossed the Atlantic have preferred the 
States, bat towards the end of August about 
two thousand will start for Manitoba in 
small detachments. The Canadian Govern- 
ment offars them most advantageous terms. 
Daring the month of June over 1,000 young 
men left Helsingfors and the neighborhood 
for Sweden, and several thousands from 
other districts. 





There may be a good deal of mud in our 
thoughts — evil suggestions, and sudden, 
dark temptations, and doubts that persist- 
ently assail. Much in literatureandin un- 
written human testimony goes to prove that 
the thoughts of men, the ‘‘ imaginings of 
the heart,” are not always pure and govern- 
adie. Bat out of just such mire white lilies 
of character may spring, if the evil thought 
be resisted, the temptation conquered, the 
doubt thrown off by aspiring faith. 





We call life a school, and with the picture 
we are too apt to imagine dark and stern 
surroundings. Life is a school, but it isa 
happy one. The windows are open, and 
through them come the songs of birds, and 
fragrances of wood and field, and glimpses 
of the blue sky where we love to fancy that 
our Father dwells. 





The support of the most important relig- 
ious publications in England, es in this 
country, is becoming a crucial financial 
question. Rev. Wm. L. Watkinson, D. D., 
ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference, a 
man of distinguished ability, ise editor of 
the London Quarterly Review, and yet in 
the Methodist Times of July 6 he is obliged 
to make an urgent appeal for more generous 
support of the Review, closing with these 
significant and humiliating words: “It is 
deeply depressing to be required to edit a 
periodical every number of which loses 
money; and the book steward justly looks 
with solicitude ona publication which re- 
duces those profits of the book room which 
are designed to strengthen several of our 
most important funds. {t will be impossi- 
ble to continue the Review unless we receive 
an increase of subscribers. If each preach- 
er in the Conaexion would secure me a new 
customer, we should attain a sufficient con- 
stituency to make both ends meet. It 
would be a great pity now to relinquish the 
only quarterly in which Nonconformity can 
give adequate expression to its ideas, prin- 
ciples and aspirations. There are many 
ways by which the Review may be intro- 
duced into circles in which it has no place 
at present.” 





Every true aspiration in the world finds 
something ever higher than itseif, which it 
climbs as the vine, year after year, climbs the 
towering oak. 





We possess nothing eternally unless we 
are willing at any tim: to convert it intoa 
sacrifice, at God’s command. 





Regrets are not the worst things in life. 
We would never experience them if we had 
not repented of that which caused them, and 
attained thereby a higher moral view- point. 





Evangelist Moody exhibits finely his 
mental poise and characteristic good sense, 
as well as his profound spirit of Christian 
tolerance and charity, in saying, as he is 
reported, in an interview upon Mr. Inger- 
soll since the latter’s death: “I am not 


going to say a word about him. Do you 
know, [ never mentioned his name in an 
address while he was alive? and [ don’t be- 
lieve in talking about a man after his death. 
It does no good to talk against such a man. 
Iam sorry for his wife and children, for it 
was said that he wae a kind busband and 
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father, and I don’t want to tear open that 
wound. I believe that Ingersoll was driven 
away from Christianity by the abuse of 
Christians. He was railed at by them, and 
he saw the dark side of Caristianity. He 
got twisted when he was young. We’re not 
his jadges. It is for God alone to judge 
him. Iam told he was an exemplary man 
in his home life. I am not going to have 
anything to say about him.’’ Our preachers 
will do well to emulate both the spirit and 
practice of Mr. Moody. 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
LIQUOR PROBLEM * 


HIS is the second volume istued by the 
committee of fifty learned men who 
have undertaken to give us the bottom facts 
as to the liquor problem in all its phases. 
The first volume treated of legislative as- 
pects. A third will take up the pbysiologic- 
al effects, and a foarth will discuss substi- 
tutes for the saloon in large cities. It is not 
pretended by the committee that the results 
reached are absolutely free from error. ** The 
personal equation will, of course, enter more 
or less into the returns.”’ Bat the investi- 
gation had been pursued in the spirit of sci- 
entific research, and great pains seem to have 
been taken to check partisanshlp and elimi- 
nate the effects of predisposition whether 
on the one side or the other. We are favor- 
ably impressed by the candid, truth-seeking 
spirit of the director, Mr. Farnham, and the 
wisdom of the plans adopted for arriving at 
correct returns. The conclusions arrived at 
are of much importance, and we lay them, in 
brief form, before our readers. 

Of the poverty which comes under the 
view of the charity organization societies 
about 25 per cent. can be traced pretty di- 
rectly to liqaor. Of the poverty found in 
almshouses 37 per cent. is due to liquor. In 
the case of the destitution of children not 
less than 45 per cent. was found to %e ac- 
counted for by the liquor habits of parente, 
guardians, or others. These percentages are 
doubtless smaller than some would expect, 
but the examiners were charged not to at- 
tribute the poverty to drink unless the con- 
nection was direct and immediate; that is, 
unless drink led to loss of employment, or 
prevented the person from getting a situa- 
tion, or unless he was known to drink to ex- 
cess. The proportion of poverty that would 
be eliminated if the moderate drinker spent 
properly and productively what he wastes in 
drink would, of course, be very much larger. 

The investigation as to the causes of crime 
covered 13,402 convicts in seventeen prisons 
of twelve States. Intemperance figured as 
one of the causes of crime in nearly 50 per 
cent., but it was a first cause in oniy 31 per 
cent.,and the sole cause in but 17 per cent. 
It is the one most prolific source of criminal 
condition. Unfavorable environment and 
lack of industrial training are both responsi- 
ble when taken singly for less than half as 
many causes as intemperance; but taken to- 
gether, and when they are in combination, 
they are found to be the causes of the crimi- 
nal condition of nearly twice as many of our 
convicts as intemperance by itself. Unfa- 
vorable environment comes second among 
the causes of crime. 

The Negro was made the subject of special 
investigation, and the survey established 
three important facts: (1) That comparatively 
few Negroes are habitual drunkards; (2) that 
intemperance is accountable for only a small 
part of the Negro’s backward condition; and 
(3) that only in exceptional cases is inebrie- 





* ECONOMIC ASPEOTS OF THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. By 
John Koren. An investigation made for the Com- 
mittee of Fifty under the direction of Henry W. 
Farnham, secretary of the Economic sub commit- 
tee. Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.50. 
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ty a barrier to his steady employment. Evi- 
dence of an alarming increase in drunken- 
ness is wholly wanting, but it is observed 
that the drink habit bas the firmest hold on 
the younger members of the race. Negroes 
are convivial by nature and delight in the 
social side of drinking. Abstinence from 
principle is :are. Unce ina while they get 
drunk, but rarely go off on prolonged sprees. 
Steady tippling in the cabins is practically 
unknown. Theecff ct of adebauch wears off 
with singular rapidity, and does not seem to 
weaken them to the extent of incapacitating 
them for wort. 

The saddest chapter in the book ie that 
which tells of the outrageous manner in 
which the Indians have been, and are being, 
destroyed by the fire-water of the whites. 
The Indian drinks solely for the effects pro- 
duced by liquor; he has no social pleasure in 
it, he simply wants to get drunk. He is ut- 
terly powerless in the presence of liquor, 
helpless before the temptation. And those 
who should protect him are largely false to 
their trust and connive with his enemies for 
his ruin. And so long as the Indian Bureau 
is a political machine, where »enchmen of 
the party, often drunkards themselves, are 
provided with a place, very little good is 
likely to be accomplished. The law has been 
wholly inadc quate and very lamely enforced, 
its enforcement often the merest farce, and 
vain appeals have been constantly made both 
to Congress and the President to do some- 
thing. The first adequate law dealing with 
the sale of liquor to the Indians was passed 
by Congress Jan. 30, 1897, but whether it 
will be enforced any better than those pre- 
ceding it, is very doubtful. A change in the 
system is greatly needed. 

The most interesting chapter is that which 
deals with the social aspects of the saloon in 
great cities. The reports on this come from 
workers in social or college settlements such 
as Hall House, Chicagc, the South End 
House, Boston, the South Park Settlement, 
San Francisco, and the Kingsley House, 
Pittsburg. The report on the Chicago sa- 
loons, that is, those of the nineteenth ward, 
given by Mr. Ermest Carroll Moore, is the 
longest and most startling. The saloons 
there, he says,do not stand for intemper- 
ance. Nowhere is drinking the principal 
thing. One sees there a well-behaved little 
group of men who play cards together, read, 
smoke, and drink a glass of beer. In short, 
it is the workingman’s ciub room, with in- 
toxication as rare an incident as in the club 
rooms of the rich. The saloon- keeper is the 
poor man’s friend, truste him, lends him 
money, is generous with gifts of fuel, food, 
and clothes, is a social and political power, 
makes but little; ‘* profits have been reduced 
to a minimum, and more saloon- keepers 
than any other class of tradesmen fail in 
business.”” The report from New York is 
much to the same effect, especially as re- 
gards the Hebrew, Italian, and German sa- 
loons, it being fellowship and not intem- 
perance that is sought and obtained. ‘he 
beer hall is a family resort. The Irish sa- 
loon stands in greater measure than the 
others for immoderate drinking, but it is 
passing, apd the German model is more and 
more copied. In Boston the Irish saloon 
predominates and excessive drinking is 
common. With few exceptions the saloons 
provide no seats, and loitering after the 
drink is finished is not encouraged. In- 
stances are mentioned where through a de- 
sire to maintain good order the sale of liquor 
is intentionally cut down. “A sedative is 
not infrequently given, unknown to the 
customer, to lessen the morbid craving. 
There is a firm that has the curious business 
of manufacturing such a sedative, which it 
sells in large quantities to saloon-keepers 
throughout the city.” 

Mr. Farnham is disposed tothink that we 
are making some progress in the direction 
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of moderation through the substitution of 
beer for distilled liquors, and through the 
increasing stand taken against alcoholic 
drink both by the labor unions and by the 
employers of labor, through self-interest. 
The conditions of modern business life more 
and more necessitate sobriety on the part of 
the workers, if accidents are to be prevented 
and positions of trust secured. 

The volame makes no attempt to give or to 
estimate the total economic loss to the coun- 
try through the liquor traffi:. Iadeed, it 
scrupulously refrains from bringing the 
smallest railing accusation against it, and at 
some points might almost seem to have been 
prepared by an apologist for it, bent on min- 
im z'ng the ordinary view of ite evils. Cer- 
tainly the conclusions in regard to the con- 
nection of drink andcrime do not agree with 
those recently received from more than one 
thousand jailers by the New Voice, nor do 
they agree with the estimates frequently 
given by judges of long experiencs. The ex- 
tremely moderate tone adoped, as of one in- 
different or studiously impartial, is, how- 
ever, in one aspect a feature of strength, and 
we think the influence of the book oa the 
whole will be wholesome. The two volumes 
to come will be awaited with great interest. 


Indianapolis League Convention 


T appears unm'‘stakably true that the 
great Convention which has just closed 
was a worthy successor to those heid former- 
ly, at intervals of two years, in C.sveland, 
Chettanooga and Toronto. The great 
throngs in attendance were made up toa 
large extent —fully two-thirds —of young- 
erly men and women, who do not attend 
other great gatherings of the church, prin- 
cipally because they are at school or at their 
work, but can take this vacation psriod for 
suchatrip. The other third is composed of 
ministers and general church offisers, who 
are benefited by their contact with the 
young people, and who are coming to recog- 
nize more and more every year the splendid 
opportunity for cultivating a fertile dold in 
Methodism. The Bishops, editors and col- 
lege presidents who were at Indianapolis 
could not have used their time better for the 
furthering of the work to which they are 
called. 

A Methodist esprit de corps is being rapid- 
ly developed at these great gatherings. A 
glance at the program will show that the 
topics in their presentation offered an expo- 
sition of Methodism’s activities in her many 
fields. Like pictures on the newly invented 
biograpb, these great societies and agencies 
passed before the delighted eyes of thou- 
sands. 

The Convention, we are giad to note, was 
not a great picnic. Indianapolis, thougha 
beautiful city, did not offer inducements for 
excursionists only. The thousands who 
were present went for genuine improvement. 
A gracious spiritual influence rested upon all 
the great meetings, and will remain as a sa- 
cred memory to the thousands present. 

We gladly note the solidification of the 
League. The day of mere * hurrah” has 
gone. Loyalty to pastor and the church was 
a keynote everywhere struck. The standard 
of integrity is high, and the League author- 
ities are wisely demanding that no part of 
the white banner with crimson strand shall 
be spotted, and that all who carry it must be 
clean. We rejoice in that the League is 
“ growing up ” and “‘ growling in grace.” 

Rev. F. N. Upham’s characteristically ex- 
cellent report, which is promptly presented 
in this issue, will be read with grateful in- 
terest. Mr. Upham’ modestly refrains from 
mentioning the fact — brought to our atten- 
tion by a correspondent in Indianapolis — 
that his address in the Opera House on Sat- 
urday noon was most favorably received. 
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SACRAMENTAL HYMN 


REV. H. H. FRENCH. 


* and when they had sung en hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” — Mark 14; 26. 


Sweet the melody that trembled 
Through the upper chamber dim, 

W bere our Lord, with His disciples, 
Sang the sacramental bymn. 


Stronger, ever stronger growing, 
High uprose the holy song; 

Floating out through vine- kissed casement, 
Swept its harmony along. 


Not yet hushed that sacred music, 
Join we in th’ immortal strain; 

All the conquered ages biending, 
Raise we here the high refrain. 


Stand we in the temple rhythmic, 
Vibrant aisles and arches vast, 

With the deatbless note that holdeth 
All the voices of the past. 


W bere the rivers touch the ocean, 
Where the tides beat on the shore, 

There the symphony eternal 
Sweepeth onward evermore. 


So, dear Lord, Thy glory shining 
On the faces lifted here, 

Lead us forth, serene, triumphant, 
Past and future always near. 


Malden, Mass. 


THE ATONEMENT 
I 
PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, LL. D. 


HAVE prepared several papers on 

this subject, of which this is the 
first. The work is due to the conviction 
that the gracious truth in the doctrine 
has often been hidden from us by the- 
ological theories which, while well- 
meant, are really confusing or mislead- 
ing. Further, while many of these 
theories are antiquated in most theo- 
logical circles, their echoes remain in 
popular religious thought and trouble 
many minds which have not learned to 
distinguish between the Ohristian fact 
and the theological theory. Thus the 
doctrine of divine grace itself becomes 
a stumbling-block and offence unto 
many. To help such minds, not to in- 
struct theologians, is the aim of these 
papers. 

The Ubristian Church has always held 
that a great work of divine grace has 
been wrought for the salvation of men. 
God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many. Ye know the grace of the 
Lord Jesus, who, though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes He became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might be made 
rich. He loved us and gave Himseif 
for us. Such passages .set forth the 
work of love; and because of this work 
the forgiveness of sins is promised unto 
all those who turn to God in repentance 
and faith. Apart from metaphor and 
theory, the sum of the matter is a work 
of supreme and infinite love on the part 
of God for the blessing of men. 

Bot assuming the reality of such a 
work, the question arises, How shall it 
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be expressed and made accessible to our 
minds? A little reflection convinces us 
that there must always be something 
transcendental in the divine life and 
activity to which our earth born 
thought, and especially our ‘ matter 
molded”’ forms of speech, can only sp- 
proximate. Thought itself has its paral- 
lax with reality when dealing with 
these high themes; and even when 
we are sure we have the right 
conception we see it vanishing into 
mystery at the farther side, and we 
are left puzzling over our own mean- 
ings. Thought itself is imperfect and 
relative, and language is only an im- 
perfect instrument for its expression 
and is seldom adequate to the thought. 
We use language which we know to be 
literally false in the hope that it will be 
taken not for what it says but for what 
it means. Thus we ascribe form and 
place to God, and speak of Jesus as sit- 
ting at the right hand of God. Or we 
attribute psychological experiences to 
God which are necessarily limited to the 
finite spirit. We must, then, beware of 
taking our words as exact and literal 
statements of the truth, and we must even 
beware of taking our thoughts them- 
selves as exhaustive and final concep- 
tions of the truth. Thought has its ele- 
ment of relativity, and language needs 
more than the dictionary for its inter- 
pretation. Without a vital and spiritual 
process there is no possibility of under- 
standing language, and there is hardly 
any absurdity which may not be evolved 
from language when the living soul is 
lacking. 

So much for thought and language in 
general. It is farther plain that for set- 
ting forth the great truth of the divine 
grace it was neceseary to use the actual 
speech and conceptions of the time. 
Any revelation which might be made to 
men must be cast in the existing molds 
of thought and speech. Accordingly we 
find the great salvation set forth in the 
language of ancient life and custom. In 
particular the religious rites and tradi- 
tions of the age had produced a great 
system of thought and speech, and in 
terms of this system the doctrine of 
grace was naturally cast. The language 
of the altar and temple, the customs of 
ransom and redemption, the legal usages 
of the time, all lent themselves to its 
expression. Accordingly, Christ is a 
sacrifice and propitiation for our sins. 
He is the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world. He is our 
passover. He gives His life a ransom 
for many, and thus becomes the Re- 
deemer of the world. This language 
was necessary. The religious thought 
and development of the time would 
have been inaccessible to any other. 
Exact theclogical and speculative state- 
ment would have been unintelligible, or 
confusing and misleading, just as exact 
scientific statement would have been in 
the field of nature. 

How, then, is this language to be un- 
derstood? We may first consider the 
general impreesion it makes, apart from 
any question as to its literal truth. It 
reveals the love of God in the gift of His 
Son, and the love of Christ in His work 
for ue, and the gracious condition in 
which as the result of that work we find 
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ourselves. The forgiveness of sins is 
proclaimed. The divine love is declared 
and the divine help is proffered to all. 
This is the clear revelation which 
emerges from these forms of speech, 
and this is a divine gospel which is 
worthy of all acceptation. 

So long as the language is thus viewed 
as an instrument, as a mode of putting 
the truth and making a true impression 
concerning the grace of God, it is per- 
missible and useful so far and so long as 
it makes that impression. As just sug- 
gested, it was originally necessary, and 
it is by no means antiquated now. We 
may then recognize its value as a form 
of expression, and at the same time hold 
its purely instramental character. We 
may hold that in another stage of moral 
and religious development these modes 
of speech would not be the best possible 
because the forms and customs on which 
they rest have passed away. For in- 
stance, we may well believe that the 
Biblical forms of speech, while express- 
ive and necessary for the time when 
they originated, would not be employed 
if the Christian teaching were to be set 
forth for the first time today; jast as 
swords and arrows would not be used to 
represent the divine weapons, or harps 
would not be the chief musical instra- 
ment of the saints. We cannot doubt 
that the doctrine would be cast in mod- 
ern molds rather than in those of the 
Jewish Church and the Roman law. 
There is no good reason for thinking 
that those ancient forms have an eter- 
nal fitness beyond ali others for express- 
ing the grace of God. We, then, who 
inherit them have to consider n t so 
much what was said as what was meant, 
and to guard ourselves against a worship 
of the letter which shall cause us to miss 
the spirit. 

The significance and expressiveness of 
these ancient forms of thought and 
speech are allowed when they are taken 
in a free and vital way and are not re- 
dvo3d to literal statements of fact. But 
why may we not take them literaliy, and 
view them as exact statements of an ob- 
jective process? For excellent reasons, 
which we now proceec to discuss. 

Bat, first of all, and for the sake of 
clearnese, we must make a distinction 
in order to avoid confusion. We dis- 
tinguish between the fact and the phi- 
losopby of the atonement, or between 
the atonement as a fact and the theories 
of the atonement. By the atonement as 
fact we understand the gracious work 
of the Lord Jesus for the blessing of men. 
All else is theory and mode of putting. 
And it is plain that one might well hold 
fast to the fact with all conviction and 
devotion, and at the same time find no 
acceptable theory. This is the case with 
many thoughtful Christians at present, 
In the religious life the fact is the effect- 
ive thing and the abiding thing; the 
theory belongs to theology, and is by no 
means aconstant quantity. Toe grace 
of the Lord Jesus and the love uf God 
wkich Jesus revealed are what moves 
men’s nearts and compels devotion. 
The cross of the Lord Jesus was that in 
which alone Paul would glory, not the 
governmental or any other theory of the 
atonement. This acceptance of the fact 


is the sum of the matter with the great 
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body of Obristians, and it is all that is 
practically needed. It carries with it 
faith in the love of God and the forgive- 
ness of sins and all other benefits of the 
Saviour’s work. And it is conceivable 
that a Christian agnosticism should con- 
tent itself with accepting the fact with- 
out any theory whatever. A Obristian 
teacher who should simply proclaim the 
love of God and the self-sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus on our behalf would proclaim 
the truth of the atonement far more ef- 
fectively than another who should dwell 
on its philosophy. The former is intel- 
ligible even to the wayfaring man; the 
latter is not everybody’s affair; indeed, 
in some of its forms, it would not seem 
to be anybody’s affair. 

Let it then be clearly understood that 
the present discuasion does not concern 
the fact of the atonement in the sense 
defined, but only the theory of it. The 
fact we affirm and insist upon; the the- 
ory, which is a matter mainly of theolog- 
ical speculation, remains uncertain until 
now. With this understanding we re- 
turn to the question whether the Soript- 
ure expressions concerning the work of 
Christ are to be literally taken. 

The answer to this question is, No. 
They are expressions of the truth in 
terms of the thought and speech of the 
time, and as such are significant and ex- 
pressive; but when taken in any other 
sense they become incredible or immor- 
al. This is seen by the progress of the- 
ological discussion concerning the atone- 
ment. Tne language of satisfaction, 
substitution, payment of debt, eic, has 
been universally abandoned in theory, 
or else so modified that it means some- 
thing else. Antinomianism was seen to 
be the immediate and unavoidable con- 
clusion when such language was lit- 
erally taken. The debt was paid and 
the sinner was of course free. The pay- 
ment was demanded in the name of jas- 
tice; and payment once made, justice 
could never demand or even permit that 
it be paid twice. The same conclusion 
resulted from tbe suppositions of substi- 
tution and satisfaction. Supposing these 
to be psychologically or morally con- 
ceivable, which is far from evident, it 
resulted at once that the sinner was un- 
conditionally free. The suggestion of 
conditions whereby some sought toelude 
this conclusion did credit to their moral 
sense but not to their logic. Such sub- 
stitution in the nature of the case was 
in the indicative mood and either was or 
was not the fact. If it was the fact, 
nothing either great or small remained 
for the sinner to do. But if something 
did remain, then it was not a literal sub- 
stitution or an absolute satisfaction, but 
something else, a substitution which did 
not substitute, a satisfaction which did 
not satisfy. The Antinomians, the hold- 
ers of the unconditional perseverance of 
the saints, and the Oalvinistic Univer- 
saliste of the death and glory type were 
the only logical defenders of this view; 
and even they did not duly consider the 
embarrassing fact that,in spite of the 
substitution, the saints are left to endure 
for themselves the visible consequences 
of sin; and this was well calculated to 
awaken the sagpicion that perhaps the 
invisible consequences t come 
around to them also. But the progress 
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of theological thought and the loud pro- 
test of the moral reason has compelled 
the abandonment of this theory in any 
literal sense. It is seen in its metaphor- 
ical character. 

Oar Methodist writers have geuerally 
succeeded in making this point clear; 
and as a consequence the view of the 
atonement most in favor with us is some 
form of the governmental theory, and 
that in spite of the facc that the lan- 
guage of the Scripturesso largely lends 
itself to the abandoned views. This 
fact is interesting as showing the set- 
tled conviction that the language of 
Scripture must be interpreted in accord- 
ance with our moral reason, no matter 
what it seems to say. Ii also shows that, 
Methodistically at least, the problem is 
not one which can be solved by diction- 
aries alone; for the governmental the- 
ory is about the last thing the dictionary 
method would evolve from the text of 
Scripture. In fact, no theory departs 
more widely from the literal language 
of the Bible; and its lawyer-like de- 
vices appeal neither to the heart nor to 
the conscience. Still it was a moral ad- 
vance upon an immoral or impossible 
literalism. This general fact is especially 
commended to the consideration of all 
those Methodists who, not having mas- 
tered the distinction between the fact 
and the theory of the Saviour’s redeem- 
ing work, are prone to mistake a depart- 
ure from the letter for a rejection of the 
spirit. No Methodist who understands 
his own position can ever be a literalist 
in this matter. There is all the more 
need of emphasizing this point from the 
fact that popular religious speech is 
saturated with substitutional literalism, 
and thas the idea is easily formed that 
this is the very gist and essence of the 
Gospel. This error is inevitable to all 
who interpret religious speech as the 
language of a dogma or a statute. 

There is then no literal substitution of 
one person for another, no literal satis- 
faction of the claims of jastice, no lit- 
eral payment of a debt, no litera) ran- 
som or redemption, but a work of grace 
on our behalf which may be more or 
less well described in these terms. One 
who has been saved from sin and re- 
stored to righteousness and the divine 
favor may well think of himself as re- 
deemed and ransomed, or as freed from 
debts he could never pay. And he might 
also well and truly think of his Saviour 
as having offered Himself up asa sacri- 
fice for him, as having died for him and 
redeemed him by His blood. Bat this is 
the language of emotion and devotion 
and gratitude and discipleship. It is the 
language of the Obristian heart and 
life, not the language cof theological 
theory. Totarnitinto the mechanical 
letter of theory is to lose the spirit 
which alone giveth life. We have now 
to inquire into its theoretical and theo- 
logical meaning. 


Boston University. 


A life of worry, want and wear, 
A life of discord, doubt and care, 
I may not, will not, live on earth — 
It ill becomes the second birth 
Ot God’s own child. 


— Rev. John Parker. 
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BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN 
Memorabilia 


REV. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


MAN who may be appropriately 
styled the Apollos of modern 
Methodism has ceased to inspire us with 
the eloquence of his tongue and to charm 
us with magnetism of courtly presence. 
But there was much more in Bishop 
Newman than a persuasive voice, a vivid 
imagination, and a charming style. He 
had a deep religious experience. His 
conversion at sixteen years of age 
through the message of God to him from 
the lips of a stranger as he was passing 
along the street, ‘‘God wants your 
heart,’’ and two weeks later the same 
words written on a piece of paper thrust 
into his hand by the same stranger, has 
been related by Dr. Buckley in the 
Christian Advocate ; and his more recent 
experience of what Bishop Mallalieu, in 
Methodist pariance, calls “full salva- 
tion,”’ has been noticed by him in his 
excellent portraiture in ZION s HERALD. 
But the circumstances and human agency 
of this recent experience none of the 
eulogists of Bishop Newman have no- 
ticed. The writer first heard him in 1876 
publicly describe his entire sanctifica- 
tion, or, in his own words, * the comple- 
tion of the work of regeneration,’ and 
again, afew years after his election to 
the episcopacy, listened to a repetition 
of this experience to a company of 
preachers in & convention for the pro- 
moiion of Ohristian pertection. Woaile 
on hie journey as inspector of consulates 
by appointment of President Grant, he 
suffered from an acciJent in a city in 
Onina. Tne wife of a Presbyierian 
missionary visited him in his sickness, 
and, to his surprise, asked the tollower 
of John Wesley whether he enj»yed the 
grace of perfected holiness. Receiving 
& negative reply, she tenderly and 
earnestly exhorted him to seek purity of 
heart as a definite blessing. Perhaps it 
was the unexpectedness of a Wesleyan 
message from a Oalvinian source that 
made it as a nail driven in asure place 
by the Master of assemblies. At any 
rate, the Metropolitan preacher, the 
world renowned pulpit orator, the 
chaplain of the United S.ates Senate, 
the inspector of consulates and favorite 
pastor and intimate friend of the Pres- 
ident, showed his true greatness by 
giving earnest heed to the message from 
the pews, as did Apollos of Alexandria 
when shown the way of God more per- 
fectly by a humbie mechanic and his 
wife to whom he preached. The im- 
pression continued and deepened as the 
weeks and months passed, tiil he came 
to London, where his conviction of his 
spiritual need came to a crisis. He shut 
himself in his room, resolved to study 
the New Testament and find the extent 
of salvation possibie under the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit and to make it 
his own througa faitn id Jesus Ubrist. 
Tne more he avadied the inspired prom- 
ises the more deeply did he feel his need 
of that power divine which makes the 
soul whiter than snow. In the decisive 
bavtle of Gettysburg the key to the 
situation and the pivot of the bloody 
struggle was the possession of Little 
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Round Top; so in the great spiritual 
battle which was being fought the hostile 
powers in the heart of this solitary man 
were focused about this one point, ‘* Will 
I subordinate the ministry of the Lord 
Jesus to the Lord Jesus, or to John P. 
Newman?” This question was the 
' Little Round Top of this Gettysburg. 
For years he had toiled to perfect him- 
self as an orator, expending large sums 
of money for the best teachers of elocu- 
tion. ‘*Maust all this toil and expense 
be thrown away? Oan I reap no per- 
sonal satisfaction and gratification in 
the future exercise of my oratorical 
abilities? ’? These are some of the ques- 
tions which came up in that mighty 
conflict with the powers of darkness. 
Nevertheless he made a complete and 
irreversible self-surrender — oratory, 
reputation, and all. He determined no 
longer to use the ministry to which 
Ohrist for His own glory had called him 
as a ladder on which he could stand and 
display his own attainments. He found 
what many had found before him, that 
nobody ever loses anything valuable by 
consecrating it whoily to the adorable 
Saviour. He testified to a hundredfold 
more delight in the exercise of his 
oratorical powers for the approval of 
the Head of the church than for the 
applause of the church. He ever after- 
wards distinctly accentuated the doc- 
trinal basis of this experience, and when 
the Ecumenical Conference of Method- 
ism was held in London, out of all the 
twenty-six branches of that evangelical 
cult he was selected to formulate and 
advocate this distinctive and vital 
doctrine. This great honor would never 
have come to him if he had selfishly 
coddled his own reputation and refused 
to identify himself with the advocacy of 
an unpopular tenet and with the pro- 
fession of a grace which many esteem a 
disgrace. Under the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit he had heart to appreciate 
the “great depositam which God has 
committed to the people called Meth- 
odists,” the only effectual dike against 
the incoming floods of worldliness. 

Not specially germane to this theme 
is the word of advice to candidates for 
the Christian ministry which is suggest- 
ed by a mistake made by this good man 
in his youth. He began an institutional 
preparation for his life-work by enter- 
ing Oazenovia Seminary, and then sud- 
denly abandoned his purpose to secure 
a collegiate education. I do not know 
why. It may have been poverty. But 
I suspect that it was some short-sighted 
presiding elder in need of a supply. 
Such elders are not so numerous now as 
they were fifty years ago, thank the 
Lord! John P. Newman soon discov- 
ered his mistake. In the good provi- 
dence of God he was soon stationed not 
far from Fort Plain Seminary, where 
James E. Latimer, a young man of ex- 
actly his age, was engaged in teaching. 
Once or twice a week the circuit 
preacher mounted his horse and rode to 
the seminary to take a private lesson of 
this distinguished scholar and success- 
ful teacher — a college classmate of the 
writer. Latimer left his mark upon 
him, and, I doubt not, gave him an up- 
ward impulse which he felt through all 
his life. Young man, do not follow 
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John P. Newman in quitting your col- 
legiate course. You will not fiad a 
James E. Latimer to turn your mistake 
into a success. Sach men are almost as 
rare as white blackbirds. 


Milton, Mass. 





UPWARD STEPS TO THE 
HIGHER LIFE 


REV. T. L. CUYLER, D. D. 


¢¢°T\ELL me something that will help 

me towards a higher Ohristian 
life.” To this sincere inquirer (and there 
are many others who have the same de- 
sire) I would say —tarn to the closing 
verse of the first chapter of John. In that 
verse Ohrist tells Nathanael that he 
would ‘‘ see te heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of man.’ The 
allusion here is very clear to Jacob’s 
vision at Bethel. Jesus describes Him- 
self as a sort of connecting ladder be- 
tween heaven andearth. By His divine 
nature He reaches to the throne of the 
Godhead; by His human nature He 
reaches down to our weakness and 
guilt. His atonement for sin opens a 
way upward by which we can find par- 
don, peace and power—by which we 
can climb from a lower into a higher and 
holier life. By Jesus Ohrist, and by Him 
alone, we can attain fellowship with 
God; and Jesus may become to us 
“wisdom, righteousness, sanctitication 
and redemption.”’ 

You may say this is too theological in 
language, and rather savors of mysti- 
cism. You want it translated into the 
language of every-day life, and to know 
just how you can become a batter, 
stronger, happier and more usefal man 
orwoman. It is a good symptom that 
you desire spiritual improvement; for 
self-satisfaction is always acurse. The 
mere desire, however, will not produce 
the change any more than my desire to 
get the view from the top of the East 
River Bridge tower will carry me up 
there. I must make the ascent, and by 
one step at a time. 

Sin of some kind—or of many kinds 
—is the real trouble with you. Sin 
holds down and hinders advancement. 
Repentance is not a thing to be done at 
the outset of the Christian life, and 
then to be done with forever after. It is 
not a mere feeling bad; it is a doing better. 
Faith also is not the single act of accept- 
ing OCbrist at the time of conversion; 
it ie continual clinging to Him, and the 
continual resting your whole weight on 
Him as you trust yourself to every step 
of stone in that Bridge tower. Your 
religious life bsgan when you gained 
your first victory over sin; you gained 
it by Christ’s help. Your grasp on the 
Saviour for help, for forgiveness, for 
strength to serve Hini, was an act of 
faith. When Bartimaus oast away his 
garment and arose and came to Jesus, 
he gave a good illustration of what you 
did when you first became a Christian; 
and what Jesus did for him is an illus- 
tration of what He did for you at the 
time of your conversion. 

What you experienced at the outset 
of a Christian life must be repeated to a 
certain degree continually. You began 
with a decisive step—a step Christ- 
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ward. Now don’t begin to dream about 
a prodigious jump or a sudden hoist into 
a higher life. [ have heard some people 
pray for a sudden advance into holiness 
which seemed to me very much as if 
my little grandson were to expect to 
read a whole chapter of the Bible fiu- 
ently before he had learned to spell out 
syllables. No mere vague desire to be 
stronger and holier ever adds one cubit 
to your spiritual stature. A Ohristian 
character is built as my dear old church 
yonder was built — by laying one stone 
upon another. A mountain is ascended 
by setting one footstep after another up 
its steep face; if there be an occasional 
slip backward, then a new lesson of 
weakness is learned, just as you have 
been learning your own weakness, and 
the need of a fresh grasp on Christ. 
Penitence and faith lay at the starting 
point with you; penitence and faith 
must accompany every upward step. 
You have not yet outgrown “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ 

My friend, if you really long for a gen- 
uine growth in grace, in vigor, and in ef- 
fective usefulness, then be done with 
vague aspiration, and lay hold of what the 
Negro preacher called his ‘‘ up-settin’ 
sins.” Pat the knife to that bad habit 
before it becomes an ulcer. Take hold 
of that neglected duty and perform it. 
One step on the ladder was taken by my 
neighbor A—— when he gave up his in- 
ordinate appetite for novels (some af 
them very poisonous), and determined 
to feedon solid food and to go back to 
his Bible. Daacon B—— pitched out of 
doors his Sunday morning newspaper; 
he found it was killing his Sabbath 
spirit. Brother O—— hae stopped put- 
ting his club in the place of his prayer- 
meeting. Brother D——, who said that 
after a hard week’s work he needed a 
Sanday afternoon nap on his sofa, has 
become a different man since he enlisted 
for his Master in our mission chapel. 
Mrs. E—— was sorely tempted to buy 
that sealskin sacque, but she said, “ No, 
no; not that laxury while that mission- 
ary is freezing for want of an overcoat 
out in Dakota.’ 

And so I could go on through the 
whole alphabet of taking steps upward in 
obedience to the voice of conscience and 
to honor Christ. Don’t be all the time 
feeling your pulss in order to grow bet- 
ter. Don’t rely on attending meetings 
for the “‘ promotion of holiness.” The 
higher life is reached by steady climb- 
ing — making Christ your spiritual lad- 
der — and by one step at a time. 

‘* Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
Christ is the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies; 


And we mount to the summit round by 
round.”’ 


Cleave closely to the stairway; a sin- 
gle step to the one side or the other 
brings a fall. Nearly all the catastrophes 
in Alpine climbing result from wander- 
ing from the guides, or from venturing 
on forbidden ground. Jesus never 
promises His aid except in the path of 
obedience. Every redeemed soul is 
bound to strive for the highest, holiest 
and most fruitful life that grace can im- 
part. The angels of prayer will ascend 
and the angels of blessings will descend 
upon that Divine Ladder which links 
earth to heaven. 
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OPEN THE DOOR 


Open the door, let in the air; 

The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair. 

Joy is abroad in the world today; 

If our door is wide, it may come this way — 
Open the door! 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and 
gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems — 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul, let in 

Strong, pure thoughts which shall banish 
sin; 

They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 

And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine — 

Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart, let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware — 

Open the door! 


— British Weekly. 





THE HUMANNESS OF CHRIST’S 
TEMPTATION 


REV. FRANKLIN NOBLE, D. D. 
Editor of The Treasury. 


HAT our Lord can “ be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” we 
commonly admit in a general way as a part 
of His grand and tender character; but when 
the Scripture goes on to give a reason for 
His sympathy in His experience, saying that 
He “ was in all points tempted like as we 
are,’’ we dissent in our hearts, feeling that it 
cannot beso. What is essential in my trials 
is in a multitude of little interests, hopes, 
fears, difficulties, which He did not experi- 
ence, and from His nature could not. I be- 
lieve in the humanity of the Lord, the four- 
fold Gospel record of it is too plain to doubt ; 
but it was a lofty, grand, ideal humanity so 
far above my level that there is little real 
commanity. 

But two of the Gospels particularly de- 
scribe the temptation of Christ on the 
mountain, where His trial was, as we may 
say, litted up for all to see; a temptation in 
epitome, and representative of all His temp- 
tations. And we notice that both Gospels 
describe it as threefold, including the three 
parts: hunger, vanity and ambition. Hun- 
ger we might have thought a low, common- 
place temptation forthe Son of God, but it 
seems representative of the common tempta- 
tions of bodily weakness and desire. Vanity 
seems a cheap and tawdry temptation for 
that rich and princely soul — to make a vain 
display of H's miraculous endowments, but 
a temptation very common even to the great- 
est of men. Ambition—that may be a noble 
passion if unselfish. Our Lord certainly had 
the noble ambition of doing good, of being 
a power for blessing; but here He was tempt- 
ed to lose sight of the end in the means, to 
covet the powereven though it might be 
mixed with concession to sin. 

Turning back from this New Testament 
record of the Lord’s temptation to the earli- 
est record of temptation — that of our moth- 
er Eve in the Garden — we read that “ when 
she saw the tree that it was good for food, 
and pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise,’’she took of the 
fruit and ate. And we see at once a likeness 
in the temptations: ‘‘Good for food, pleasant 
to the eyes, a tree to be desired to make one 
wise.” “Ye shall be as gods,” said the 
tempter. Hunger, vanity, ambition — cer- 
tainly they are alike. And then‘we read in 
the end of the Bible the philosophical sum- 
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mary by John, where he writes that all that 
draws men away from G.d is ‘‘ the lust of 
the fissb, and the lust of the eyes,and the 
pride of life; ”’ and we say, They are all the 
same. They must be the same, because these 
are the three great classes into one or other 
of which can be put every temptation that 
comes to man. And whether it bein Eden, 
oron Mount Quarantania, or in the philo- 
sophic statement of “ John the theologian,”’ 
these are the essential forms of human 
temptation. He was tempted on all sides of 
His nature; in the three great classes of hu- 
man temptation — by the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life 
— just as we are; and that He conquered the 
temptation shows that man can conquer — 
that we can conquer. 


New York City. 





A VEXATIOUS PROBLEM 


HESE are days when some serious 
thinking is done on religious subjects. 
Never was there a time when there was 
deeper probing around the foundations of 
Christian belief than there is now, for there 
never was such scholarship as there is now; 
and this for the reason that there never were 
such facilities for accurate, comprehensive, 
and exhaustive investigation as there are 
now. Some people are alarmed and decry 
Biblical criticism, as if all scientific study 
were, by a foregone conclusion, pursued in 
the interest of unbelief. Never was there a 
greater or more harmful blunder. 

But the problem which presents itself to 
every intelligent Christian in touch with the 
thought-movements about him is how and 
where to draw the line between freedom and 
lawlessness in religious thinking. Is that 
free scholarship which finds my beliefs, my 
notions, my opinions, as the outcome of its 
labors? And is that reckless, unorthodox, 
and destructive scholarship which upsets all 
my cherished views? If the only need we 
have for Christian scholarship is to find the 
answer already laid down, as in some arith- 
metics,in the back of the book, then the 
question is closed; there is no rational need 
for the Christian scholar or forthe Chris- 
tian school. 

On the other side, are we to be forever ex- 
perimenting ? Are weto be forever tuning 
the fiddle, but never playing the music? 
Forever learning, but never able to come toa 
knowledge of the truth? That depends 
upon the particular truth we are seeking. 
The question, Does God save now the soul 
that repents ? is not the same as, Who wrote 
the book of Samuel? Living, personal testi- 
mony will answer the first, but what will in- 
failibly determine the second? Now, then, in 
our efforts to find an answer, shall every man 
have the unchallenged right to express his 
views, or shall those only speak who voice 
our beliefs? What is freedom, what is 
license ? 

It seems to us that a Christian scholar who 
is in loving harmony with the essential 
facts of Divine revelation as universally be- 
lieved by the church from the beginning 
should be free to discover any truth and to 
announce the same without having his mo- 
tives impugned, so long as he does not at- 
tempt to force his opinion upon the church. 
If he puts forth mere guesses or supposi- 
tions as indisputable fact, he should be dis- 
credited, and his hypotheses and theories 
should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Methodism has no gag for the conscien- 
tious scholar. He may be wrong. If so, let 
scholars refute him. Luther challenged the 
Diet of Worms to refute him. Wesley chal- 
lenged the divines of the Established 
Church to refute him. Methodism has 
nothing to fear from sober scholarship; 
what that is may be, and is, the question — 
and we may in the minds of some be open- 
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ing the door to all kinds of vagaries — but 
Methodism experiences the saving power of 
God’s truth in the heart; and her faith rests 
on the fact rather than on the record of the 
fact. — Methodist Advocate- Journal, 





THE MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
SCANDAL 


STATEMENT appears in the last Jn- 
dependent from Rev. A. B. Simpson, 
president of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, in which he attempts to disprove 
the charges made by that paper of misman- 
agement of funds committed to him in trust 
for various missionary purposes. He claims 
that the Alliance has a missionary board 
with a treasurer and financial agent, and 
that all the accounts are open to the inspec- 
tion of the public. He states that the treas- 
urer is a gentleman of wealth and highest 
integrity,and keeps the fands in a separate 
bank account and makes all payments by 
checks. He has an asaistant, who is Mr. 
Simpson’s wife. She receives ull the moneys 
collected at Old Orchard and the other great 
conventions, and, it is claimed, turns them 
over to the treasurer. The Independent re- 
joins to this defence simply by affirming 
that the statements of Mr. Simpson and 
members of his board of managers do not 
cover the points referred to in its first arti- 
cle. ‘Our criticism,’ says the Independent, 
has not been of the accounts as kept by the 
treasurer, but of the general financial man- 
agement;and some of the points are by no 
means cleared up by the president of the 
Alliance.’”?’ Some of the sums received, ac- 
cording to numerous statements, are handed 
over to the financial secretary — Mrs. Simp- 
son — and deposited on their immediate re- 
ceipt by her in the bank on her personal ac- 
count end subsequently gathered up and 
handed in lump sums to the treasurer. The 
fact that some sums are for personal use in- 
evitably complicates the matter. 

In regard to the sufferings of the mission- 
aries in China, it appears that $11,150 were 
sent to the Swedish China mission, where 
there were fifty-one missionaries on the 
field. That amount, divided among them, 
would give about $250 to each, and that sum 
must cover the entire expense of living — all 
rentals, all traveling expenses and ail em- 
ployment of natives. The Independent says 
it has on hand a statement from a mission- 
ary of the Alliance, to the effect that the al- 
lowances, meagre as they have been, have 
usually a percentage taken off without ref- 
erence to the missionaries themselves. No 
wonder that with this smal! allowance th3re 
has been great suffering amongthem. Mr. 
Simpson affirms that the missionaries go out 
without any pledge of support on the part of 
the Alliance, and that, if the funds fail, the re- 
sponsibility does not rest with the society. 
“It is impossible,” says the Independent, 
‘to give the instances of suffering among 
the missionaries that have come under our 
knowledge.”’ It may be imagined what would 
be the consequences of the “‘ Alliance’s send- 
ing out ignorant, untrained missionaries to 
China, India er Africa with little or no re- 
gard to the financial needs of their work and 
their support. The fact of the matter is that 
missionary circles are full of the stories of 
their sufferings. How can it be otherwise, 
when, with scarcely two hundred dollars a 
year, they are told to ‘trust to the Lord ?’ 


Simpson and his deluded followers illustrate 
not taith, but cruelty and folly.” 

While Mr. Simpson has attempted at great 
length to prove that his operations as presi- 
dent of the Alliance have been justifiabie, he 
has plainly tailed to make out a good case. 
His methods have long been looked upon 
with suspicion, and the contributing public 
will hereafter surely prefer to rely upon the 
missionary boards of the d:fferent denomi- 
nations as the best and most reliable chan- 
nels for the distribution of funds in heathen 
lands. — Boston Transcript. 








THE FAMILY 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


You praise the farmer and his work, 
You crown his useful life; 

Now wreathe a garland green for her, 
The farwer’s trusty wife. 


She is a blithe and tuneful song, 
That cheers him on bis way; 

She Is a steff on which he leans, 
’Mid pilgrim: cares each day. 


What though the night be long and dark? 
She is his lamp, star, sun; 

Her smile like benediction rests 
Upon his work when done. 


She courage gives, she lends him strength, 
She is his own right hand; 

She is the peer of proudest dame 
W hate’er the high- boru land. 


Man is the oak; the vine that clings 
Some one of woman spoke. 

But oft it is the other way, 
The vine holds up the oak. 


Twin oaks, a fairer thing to say, 
And growing side by side. 
Equality with union, loo — 
W hat tempests can divide ? 


Across my thread like Fate of old 
Time draws ite jealous knife. 

One word — ** God bless the farmer,” cry, 
And don’t forget his wife! 


Watertown, Mags. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Dead is the air, and still! the leaves of the 
locust and walnut 
Lazily hang trom the boughs, inlaying their 
intricate outlines 
Rather on space than the sky—on a tideless 
expansion of slumber. 
— Bayard Taylor. 
. ™ . 
With God go over the sea -- without Him, 
not over the threshold. — Russian Proverb. 


The way through the Red Sea was safe 
enough for Israe!, but not for Pharaoh; he 
bad no business to go that way, it was a pri- 
vate road that God had opened up for His 
own family.— Thomas Rhys Davies. 


Each must, for the most part, live his own 
life; and, until motives are visible and can 
be unerringly interpreted, they should not 
be criticised adversely. Life should be held 
toa finer strain than one of fret and jar. — 
Lillian Whiting. 

— 

To live for today is in the noblest sense to 
live for eternity. To be my very best this 
very hour, to do the very best for those 
about me,and to spend this moment ina 
spirit of absolute consecration to God’s 
glory, this 's the duty that confronts me. — 
D. J. Burrell, D. D. 

* 5 i 

Before men we staad as opaque beehives. 
They can see the thoughts go in and out of 
us; bat what work they do inside of a man, 
they cannot tell. Before God we are as glass 
beehives, and all that dur thoughts are 
doing within us He perfectly sees and un- 
derstands. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Nothing is eternal but that which is done 
for God and for others. That which is done 
for self dies. Perhaps it ts not wrong; but 
it perishes. You say it is pleasure — well, 
epjoy it. But joyous recollection is no 


it. — Phillips Brooks. 
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longer joy. That which ends In self is mor- 
tal; that alone which goes out of self into 
God lasts forever. — Frederick W. Robertson. 


Everything in the world must be in its 
true place and time, or it Is not beautiful. 
. +» You lay your vuwn stumbling biock in 
your own way. God made the block indeed, 
but He made it for a part of the strength 
and beauty of the walls. It was you who 
dragged it down to the floor and insisted 
upon laying it where you could stamble over 

— ä 

When the tide has been coming in, have 
often seen how it chafed and fretted, run- 
ning into some narrow-mouthed bay, filling 
it, swirling round and lapping ow the shores, 
till by and by, still howing and flowing and 
flowing, it filled the bay full. The tide bad 
spent itself; there ran a smoothing ripple all 
over the surface,and the whole bay at last 
was at rest. And so the soul, while yet it is 
being filled, is disturbed by ripples and ed- 
dies; but by and by, when it shall have been 
filled full of the power and presence of God, 
it will be satisfied and will be perfectly at 
peace, and will be full of joy. — Anon. 


The genius of opportunity lies in its stra- 
tegicelement. In every opportunity two or 
more forces meet in such a way that the one 
force so lends itself to the other as momen- 
tarily to yield plasticity. Nature is full of 
these strategic times. Iron passes into the 
furnace cold and unyielding; coming out it 
quickly cools and refuses the mold; but mid- 
way is a moment when fire eo lends itself to 
iron, and iron so yields its force to flame, as 
that the metal flows like water. This brief 
plastic moment is the inventor's opportuni- 
ty, when the metal wili take on any shape 
for ase or beauty. Similarly the fields offer 
a strategic time to the husbandman. In 
February the soil refuses the plow, the sun 
refuses heat, the eky refuses rain, the seed 
refuses growth. In May comes an oppor- 
tune time when all forces conspire toward 
harvests; then the sun lends warmth, the 
clouds lend rain, the air lends ardor, the 
soil lends juices. Then must the sower go 
forth and sow, for nature whispers that if 
he neglects June be will starve in January. 
-... Unospeakably precious are these stra- 
tegic hours of opportunity. God sends 
them; divineness is in them; they cleanse 
and fertilize the soul; they are like the 
overflowing Nile. Men should watch for 
them and lay out the life-course by them, as 
captains ignore the clouds and headlands 
and steer by the stars fora long voyage and 
a distant harbor.— Newell Dwight Aillis, 
D. D. 

. od — 

The parable of the fig tree teaches that we 
should not shut our eyes to the foreshadow- 
ings of future things. We are taught not 
to be anxious about tomorrow. But there is 
also a duty of looking ahead as well as not 
looking ahead. The good sailor watches the 
skies, and he would be criminally foolish 
were he to pay no heed to the foretokens of 
storm. The prudent farmer watches the 
forerunners of winter, and gathers in his 
fruits, houses his cattle, puts wood and coal 
in his bins, when he can do so easily, and is 
ready before the snuws and bitter cold 
come. So in all our life we should watch the 
“ signs of the times,’”’ and shape our course 
accordingly. 

Young people, as they feel the impulses of 
life in their souls, and hear the calls of God 
sounding in their ears, should be reminded 
of the duties and responsibilities of life, 
toward which they are moving, and should 
diligently prepare themselves for filling well 
their place. Each period of life brings its 
own special work; and there are always 
forecasts which, if heeded, will enable us to 
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prepare ourselves for what God is preparing 
for us. If weare faithful, one day will pre- 
pare us forthe next, and we shall never be 
found by any event, however sudden, un- 
prepared to meet it. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


* 
* * 


Walk with us, Jesus, when the day is spent 

The robin’s voice is full of tenderness, 

And all the air is silent with excess 

Of sweet devotion, peace and calm content. 

Open our eyes, that we may see aright 

The scripture of the world, the burning page 

That shines upon our path from every age — 

A warning fire, and now a tender light, 

Revealing glimpses of the immortal throng. 

Ask us, O Jesus, if we understand 

The wondrous voices of the sea and land, 

As Thou didst them who read the prophet’s 

song, 

And knew not Him, their blessed risen Lord! 

Read Thou with us Thy Father's hidden word* 

— Martha Perry Lowe. 
. ° . 

Come close to Him. He may take you 
today up into the mountain-top, for where 
He took Peter with his blundering, and 
James and John, those sons of thunder, who 
again and again so utterly misunderstood 
their Master and His mission — there is no 
reason why Ge should not take you. You 
can hardly be farther back than they were. 
So don’t shut yourself out of it and say, 
“Ah! these wonderful visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord are for choica spirits, for 
an election within the election!’’ Taoey may 
be for you. The Lord will come to those 
that are humbie and of a contrite heart and 
who tremble at His word.— Rev. John Mc- 
Neill. 


A BACK YARD NEAR BOSTON 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Y back yard lies exactly five and 
one-half miles from the gilded 

dome of the State House in Boston. It 
slopes down into a tangled swamp where 
blackberry thickets grow rank and 
thorny, where hardtack tlourishes and 
goldenrod waves breast high. The trees 
in the swamp are principaliy soft maples, 
with a few sugar maples and small elma 
and birches interspersed. There are 
also in the swamp impenetrable patches 
of buttonwood brush, and great jungles 
of lusty brakes, casting tropic gloom 
over the black soil, ferns of several 
sorts, poison-ivy, woodbine, and su- 
mach. Indeed, this lest retreat and 
stronghold of natural wildness, so near 
the borders of a great city, is a perpetual 
surprise and delight to us suburban 
dwellers along its edge. That it should 
have remained unreclaimed for so long 
is a mystery. Three or four acres there 
are of utterly wild land, where nature 
lies hiding like a cornered wild beast, 
bristling, and desperately defiant. Along 
one edge of the swamp gleams the white 
bed of a macadamized boulevard, and as 
{ look across the tree tops from my 
upstairs study window,I see the roofs 
and chimneys of smart subarban cot- 
tages on the other side of our wilderness. 
Bat what a delicious interpolation of 
nature it is to all of us, both summer and 
winter! How delightfal, that one can 
be whirled in ten minutes from the 
largest terminal station in the world to 
the edge of a swamp that smells jast like 
the damp ekirts of Chocorua, and will 
thrust as many stay-a bit burrs into 
your clothes as any wild tangle around 
Moosehead! How refreshing, how rest- 
ful, to sit at one’s window on a winter 
Sunday and see a snowstorm driving 











— = 
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through the trees and piling itself to the 
tops of tbe bushes, even as it does miles 
away in the unspoiled country; or, of a 
warm spring evening, before the mos- 
quitoes have matured, to carry your 
Shaker rocking chair out on the back 
porch and put your feet (if you are of 
the privileged sex) on the railing, and 
lie back and look into the woods, the 
fresh leaved woods, with now no houses 
visible beyond, and listen to the vesper 
eparrow's song, and inhale the grateful 
night odors of soil and foliage. As you 
sit there, perhaps the moon comes up 
over the trees, sifting a silvery mist 
upon the pale green leaves; the frogs 
begin their pulsing, rhythmic lullaby, 
and the sparrow’s song becomes a lyric 
interpretation of the twilight. Then 
comes your wife and sits down beside 
you,and in the silence the thoughts of 
both drift back to a sweet glamour and 
glory of long ago, never to be forgotten. 
Hand steals into hand, and heart into 
heart, while the vesper sparrow slips to 
the bough of her nest and the moon 
makes diamonds of the dew on the 
grass. 

A bit of, real woodland, not a pitifal 
plucked grove in a park, is the swamp 
that encroaches upon my back yard and 
broadens my domain far out among the 
trees. I count it all mine, so long as 
there is no visible mark of other owner- 
ehip; and for such purposes as we use it, 
it is freely mine and my neighbors’. The 
swamp is our big back yard. Here we 
go botanizing and blackberrying and 
frogging — and even sugaring (as I shall 
show you presently). Here our children 
play by the hour; here we dig up the 
rich mold for our potted plants, and up- 
root spreading ferns for our ferneries. 
The goldenrod and asters and primroses 
and hardhack spires and wild honey- 
euckles ure free to us all, in their season; 
and as for berries — the hucksters fare 
bard that come our way with their little 
pint-for qaart splint baskefe, in August 
acd September. 

But sugar-making in this section! — 
{ must not forget that. My good neigh- 
bor next door is a woman who is as thor- 
oughly impregnated with the love of the 
country and the habit of country ways 
as a watermelon with the juices of the 
soil. I verily believe that, if she were 
set down to dwell in a Tremont Row 
attic, she would manage to bring in an 
apronful of fresh eggs every morning 
and pick her daily quart of berries in 
season. I see her sunbonnet bobbing 
around in the swamp at all times, save 
in the dead of winter; and the treasures 
she is constantly discovering and gath- 
ering there are a revelation to the whole 
neighborhood. 

Well, what did this good rus in urbe 
neighbor of mine do, when the sap be- 
gan to bestir itself, this spring, but go 
forth into the swamp with augur and 
spiles and pans, select the sugar maples, 
tap them, and gather a goodly bucket of 
sweet sap, which she boiled down upon 
her kitchen stove and converted into as 
fine a cake of maple sugar as I ever 
tasted, being a Vermonter born and 
bred. Each family along the swamp had 
alittle cube of this home made sweet, 
and there was enough left for my neigh- 
bor’s home use until the adulterated 
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article came freely on the Boston market. 
So much for sugaring around the Hub. 

Oa another occasion, my neighbor 
went into the swamp and in less than 
fifteen minutes came back with a wild 
gooseberry bush, which she set out in 
her garden as quietly as if it were no 
great feat after all. A day or two after, 
she returned with a litter of kittens, 
discovered in a hollow among the roots 
of a tree. 

I was first apprised of the richness of 
the swamp as blackberrying ground by 
seeing my neighbor and her daughter, 
one hot August afternoon, toiling 
through the underbrush of our common 
back yard with two five-quart pails ran- 
ning over with such luscious, glossy 
fruit as you will not find in market at 
fiftesn cents a quart. What a joy it 
must have been to this good country 
soul to drop down by chance on the 
edge of just such a bit of swamp as she 
would have wished to bring with her 
from New Hampshire! A sort of dream 
experience it must have seemed, at first, 
too good to be true. So she has her 
country life, and her son in-law has his 
city life, and each gets a little taste of 
the other’s best, and there is one con- 
tented suburban family, at least, out 
here where nature is making her last 
brave fight. 

I heard the other day a rumor that our 
bit of swamp, our common back yard, 
was to be reclaimed and converted into 
apairk. May heaven forbid! Are there 
not enough of these stoneless ceme- 
teries around Boston already, that you 
must needs kill nature once more and 
bury her? Make your park, and you 
will only drive away our vesper sparrow 
and clear up our precious blackberry 
bushes. Is that a benefaction worth an 
expenditure of some thousands of dol- 
lars ? 

Last fall, there were six suburban 
boys who played Indians every day near 
our edge of the swamp. They built 
camp-fires in the twilight, spreading a 
romantic glow through all the woods. 
They skulked among the trees, whoop- 
ing, barsting out of ambush, shooting 
harmless arrows from soft green bows 
made of buttonwood. They cooked im- 
aginary game and fish, which were but 
market scraps, over their evening fires, 
and ate them savagely, even after six 
o’clock dinners, and were as happy as 
nature can make a healthy boy. I won- 
der what they will do, if our swamp is 
converted into a park, and they can 
build no more fires, nor cut bushes for 
their bows, nor litter the swept grass 
with tin cans and the fat roots of 
stumps? They will cease to play under 
the trees, no doubt, and I presume some 
of them will think they are old enough 
to ‘‘tag”’ their big brothers to the pool- 
room near the depot. And my good 
neighbor? I think she will move back 
to New Hampshire, finding smail conso- 
lation in the poet’s theory that — 

Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 
Little comfort of any sort, say I, is 
there for one who has lived on the edge 
of a nataral swamp, and then seen it 
converted into a park, from which, in- 
stead of the song of the vesper spar- 
row, rises each evening the giggle of 
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clandestine lovers, or the sound of the 
policeman’s lordly step as he paces 
along beneath the electric lights. 

Atlantic, Mass. 

I WANT YOU SO 

All through the slowly passing days, 

I tread my quiet walks and ways; 

I have not shunned life’s tender grace, 

1 wear no sadness in my face; 

But, when the twilight shadows fall, 

And peaceful q alet reigns o’er all, 

What wrong to breathe (since none can 

know), 

* [| want you so, I want you so?”’ 


I have not turned away my eyes 

From green of earth or blue of skies, 
And stiil I hear, as once [ heard, 

The splash of stream and song of bird. 
The way seems smooth before my feet, 
And still I deem life fair and sweet; 
Yet in the dusk these tears will flow — 
1 want you so, | want you so! 


I’ve wished no other’s laugh less tree, 
No other’s smile less glad for me; 

And I have turned, with sudden fear, 
Lest man should mark the unshed tear, 
Or note the qaiveriog that came 

W hen careless voices epoke your name. 
Bat, where no footstep passes by, 

Say, is it wrong to make this cry ? 
Thank God, dear love, you cannoi know 
I want you so, I want you so! 


— Woman’s Journal. 


LEARNING THE SWEET OLD 
FASHIONS 


M the land’s sake, Theodory! 
Who’d a-spected to see you this 
time o’ year ?’”’ 

W hite- haired Grandma Waters opened her 
arms wide to receive a tall, dignified maiden, 
irreproachable in sailor hat, shirt waist, 
dainty stock, et cl. 

“ Ef you ain’t more welcome’n daisies in 
spring-time, I want to know. But what 
brought you, honey child ? ”’ 

** My wheel, grandma.’’ 

‘* Now, Theodory, none o’ those tricks o’ 
speech. [ know! Lasses with fine city 
homes don’t run away to lonely farmhouses 
and old-fashioned gran’mothers ’less some- 
thing’sup. You might jest as well ’fess up 
first as last.’’ 

Grandma’s rambling vocabulary was in 
sharp contrast to Miss Theodora Waters’ 
careful speech, but her voice was full of 
sweet old qaavers, and her heart lay behind 
the simple, honest pbrases. 

It was twilight. Overthe hills the young 
crescent hung like asilver horn. The good- 
night call of the birds came sweetly from the 
treetops. It was just the hour for confi- 
dences and counsel. 

Theodora slipped from the old-fashioned 
rocker to the footstool at her grandmother’s 
feet, and Jaid her left hand gently on the 
wrinkled palm of the other. 

** Yes, Theodory, I’m a-noticin’. Dimonts. 
Does love go with them, honsy dear ? ” 

Theodora nodded gravely, a warm fiush 
mantiling her cheek. 

** Then what is up, honey dear ? ” 

“Why, jast this, grandma. You know 
how our home is — beauti/ul every way. We 
have servants to do our every bidding and 
money to buy all we wish. Mother seems to 
like it, but since father brought me here two 
summers ago, | have realized that something 
is missing. | want my home’ —and the 
girl’s voice dropped into the sweet confusion 
of young love — “to be after the sweet old 
fashions. 1 bave come to have you teach me. 
Do you remember when you laid your hands 
on my shoulders two years ago and said 
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‘Child, whenever you need anything that 
grandma or the old farm can give, come and 
get it?’ I want to live the way father lived 
when he was here. He says he learned all 
the best things with you on the old farm. 
And he says money and servants have never 
made so sweet a home as this.” 

So it fell out that for one whole year Theo- 
dora was Grandma Waters’ willing hand- 
maiden. in the kitchen she learned the se- 
crets of big, wholesome loaves of bread, pies 
that had no relation to dyspepsia, the prep- 
aration of the fruits and the vegetables that 
come fresh from mother earth, and the con- 
coction of a hundred simple, homely dishes 
that city dwellers are ignorant of — to their 
losing. 

In the dairy Theodora churnead and 
skimmed and strained, while her spirit grew 
as sweet as the golden butter she so proudly 
turned out. The linen closets yielded up 
their fragrance to the young woman’s in- 
vestigating hand. Shelves of fruit prepared 
by her patient fingers groaned in the cool 
cellar. 

Out in the fields, Theodora walked and 
talked with God and her grandmother. In 
the old fashioned garden hersoul took coun- 
sel with the roses and lilies that grew under 
the touch of heaven’s rain and sun. 

At the end of a year came her lover. 

‘Grandmother, this is John.” 

The young man, well on toward the place 
of a millionaire in the great metropolis, 
bared his head before the white- haired saint 
in her snowy sunbonnet. 

“Ah, son, not every young man gets a 
helpmeet like my Theodory. She has put in 
a whole year learnin’ how to make a home 
for you in that big city. Money won’t do it 
all, lad. The grace of God and the sense of 
knowin’ how is better than servants and 
money. She will bea ‘ gift of God’ to you 
indeed, for she has been learnin’ with all her 
heart.” 

So they were married there, in the old 
farmhouse, and Grandma Waters was maid 
of honor. She cried a little, softly, when the 
carriages of the bridal party rolled out of 
sight under the oak trees that bordered the 
country road. 

‘“« Bless her,” she whispered to the holly- 
hocks and roses, “* bless my Theodory! There 
won’t be many shadows in her home, for 
she’s learned to live by some of the sweet old 
fashions — the fashions the cities forget, 
servants don’t know and money can’t buy.” 
—ADA MELVILLE SHAW, in Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


WOMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS 


UST when and where the profeesion and 
duties of private secretary and amanu- 
ensis began, history does not inform us, but 
that this class of persons has increased with 
astonishing rapidity during the past few 
years isa fact that is patent to every one. 
The special duties and accomplishments of 
these women vary with the demands made 
upon them. Sometimes the private secreta- 
ry may not bea stenographer, but more fre- 
quently is, and ought to be,a most accom- 
plished individual. The ordinary stenog- 
rapher, especially if a woman is employed, 
has little else todo beyond ber immediate at- 
tention to pencil, pen and paper. She tran- 
scribes the words as they are spoken, copies 
them upon appropriate paper, and submits 
them to her employer for correction or sig- 
nature. Her first duty is to see that the 
names and addresses are absolutely accu- 
rate. This part of the work proceeds very 
slowly, but the substance of the letters is 
often given quite rapidly. 

The expert stenographer writes all the way 
from one hundred to two hundred wordsa 
minute — that is, the characters representing 
that number of words are put upon the pa- 
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per. It is absolutely necessary that such 
persons should be excellent spellers and 
grammarians; indeed, the more intelligent 
and well-trained they are in everything be- 
longing to language and expression, the 
more valuable they become. Occasionally 
one may find an attaché who is capable of 
conducting correspondence of the most 
intricate description merely by the ex- 
pression of the policy of his principal. So 
thoroughly do some of these persons become 
acquainted with the methods of thought aad 
style of expression of their employers that 
they transcribe, not only the words, but the 
very spirit of the persons whose interests 
they study. Such assistance is without price, 
and such an employee literally commands 
his own compensation. 

One of the most interesting positions of 
this sort was that of a newspaper man,a New 
Yorker, who, on a Western trip, ran out of 
funde, being actually stranded. By some 
means he learned that a very prominent In- 
dian had a large amount of business to trans- 
act with other tribes and the Government. 
The man applied for the position as private 
secretary to this Indian, and for some time 
filled the appointment with the greatest sat- 
isfaction to himself and his employer. So 
attached did the chief become to him, that 
when other matters demanded his presence 
in the East, the Indian was most reluctant 
to part with him, and not only offsred to 
give him any salary he might name, but also 
his favorite daughter in marriage, making 
the young man,in due course of time, the 
chief of the tribe. But these allurements 
counted for nothing, and the young man 
went his way, leaving a most disconsolate 
Indian behind him. 

So many young persons have taken up 
shorthand as a business, and so many more 
will follow in their footsteps, that it may 
not be amiss to give a little attention to 
some of the points in the career of such per- 
sons that will be most likely to affect their 
fature. 

Men stenographers are more popular in 
many offices than women, principally be- 
cause the young woman cannot be made to 
understand that she is merely an employee 
— a bit of commercial machinery — and has 
no other claim on her employer than court- 
eous treatment and the payment of her reg- 
ular salary. When she presumes on the fact 
that she is, or may be, young and charming, 
and allows the element of femininity to en- 
ter into her business relations, she commits 
a fatal blunder, and one that is likely to ex- 
ercise a very unfavorable influencs upon her 
as a valuable assistant. 

There are very many cffices in our large cit- 
ies where the young woman stenographer and 
typewriter has been given up entirely, solely 
on accoun* of the fact that she was unable to 
forget that she was a pretty girl. She fiat- 
tered and fussed and preened herself like a 
restless bird, and never felt satisfied unless 
the attention of the entire place was in some 
way concentrated upon her. Neglect she 
could not bear, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, she became offensive and a source of 
such irritation that some excuse was speed- 
ily found for dispensing with her services. 

It is this sort of thing that obstructs the 
progress of women in business. Many of 
them appear to be unable to understand that 
there is no such thing as sex in the sober oc- 
cupations of every-day life. When a woman 
goes into an office in any such capacity, she 
must forget that she is anything but a clerk. 
Women should learn that when employed by 
a man or a firm, they have no claim upon the 
establishment for sympathetic consideration. 
It they are ill and suffering (and there should 
be as little of that as possible) they have the 
right to report as unable to perform their 
duties, and ask to be relieved for the time 
being. — New York Ledger. 
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The More Excellent |Way 


YOUNG man who had just become a 
Christian was much troubled over 
many things that he had been in the habit 
of doing. He wondered whether he could 
keep on doing this thing and that and that. 
Finally he went to a friend with his ques- 
tions. The friend was an old man, rich in 
the joy of a long Christian life; he looked at 
the other with his rare smile. 

** Suppose,” he said gently, ‘‘ that we drop 
all that for a while and just try tolearn more 
of the Master,’”’ and then followed a talk 
upon Christ and His plan for human lives 
which that young man still remembered 
when old and gray- haired himself. 

We cannot too often remind ourselves that 
religion is positive, not negative; that the 
secret of it lies not in refraining from certain 
things, but in being possessed by the Spirit 
of God. “Things” fall into their right 
places, and the question whether we “‘ can” 
do this or that is utterly forgotten when 
once the soul has had a vision of the abun- 
dant life that Christ cameto bring mankind. 
— Wellspring. 

RECOMPENSE 

Brave little woman, trudging along 
Patiently, day after day, 

Weaving a garment of shining light 
Out of the clouds of gray; 

Bearing the burdens and vexing cares 
Like one of the saints of old — 

Making the best of a dull, hard life, 
With its miseries all untold! 


Long have [ watched her with wondering 
eyes — 

Faithful, and sweet, and strong, 

Doing the work that the Master sends, 
Making of sorrow, song; 

Questioning never the wisdom that asks 
Self-abnegation complete, 

Willingly treading the pathway of thorns 
That leads to the Master’s feet. 


1 see not the dull gray cotton gown, 
That is faded and worn and old, 

But the shining gleam of a raiment white, 
That glistens in every fold. 

I see not the brow that is worn and lined 
From the anxious, toiling years, 

But the halo divine that glorifies, 
Giving beauty for ashes and tears! 


Somewhere is waiting a fair, dear day, 
Meet for such infinite grace — 
Somewhere, oh, somewhere, fruition shall 
be 
When the angel shall find her place 
Close to the Father, and hear Him say, 
As He tenderly bids her come, 
‘Out of the valley of darkness and toil, 
My child, thou art welcome home.” 


— Good Housekeeping. 





JUST ONE THING 


IFE is like a crazy quilt. There are 
many patches, but one quilt. We may 
count scores of things that we do, dozens of 
emotions that we experience in a day, but we 
shall make a mistake if we look at them sey- 
erally instead of at their effect on character. 
They are like the brick, the stone, the 
wood, the lime, the sand, the glass, the 
paint, ready for the building. To the passer- 
by the sand-pile is disfiguring rubbish, but 
the plate-glass is a work of art. But the 
architect sees them all as already built into 
the building, and they are all beautiful to 
him. 

Thus differently do things look to us, and 
to God. To us joy is sweet, and corrow is 
bitter. The happy life is beautiful, but the 
sad life is repellent. Singing and prayer are 
religion, but suffering and hardship and dis- 
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appointment are infilctions. Work is secu- 
lar, but worship is holy. But God sees them 
all as one — built into a life that either glo- 
rifies or dishonors Him. 

Nothing that we call religion, nothing that 
we boast of as a success, nothing that we 
laugh over as enjoyment, really signifies much 
to us except as it helps to make the kind 
of character that imitates Christ and glor!i- 
ties Him. 

To be God’s children — like Him, so that 
the world will see the family likeness — that 
is above any one virtue or grace; and any 
single trait of character, however good, that 
so overshadows the rest as to obscure that 
image, is a blemish rather than a charm. — 
Christian Endeavor World. 





ABOUT WOMEN 





—— Mrs. Bellamy Storer is a Roman Cath- 
olic, and as Spain is a Catholic country, she 
will probably help to make her husband, the 
American minister, popular. 


—— The remains of Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson 
of the Sherborn Prison will be cremated, in 
accordance with her wish. 


— Miss.Mary Mead Hedge, of Passaic, 
N. J., has won the first prize of $15 in gold 
offered by St. Nicholas forthe best list of 
twenty-five books for a young folks’ library. 

— Seven young women were recently 
admitted to the bar of the State of New 
York as attorneys and counselors. There 
were four justices on the bench of the ap- 
pellate division of the Supreme Court when 
they were sworn in, and the elder members 
of the bar were cordial in their congratula- 
tions. 


— The Czarina of Russia has given birth 
to another girl baby — the third within five 
years. All Russia is grieving that it is nota 
boy. But the Boston Transcript says: 
“No regret need be felt because the new 
Russian imperial baby is a girl. The royal 
and imperial girl babies of Europe in this 
century have generally turned out better 
than the other kind.” 


—-The Saxon Ministry of Education has 
issued a regulation forbidding girls attend- 
ing all the public schools in the kingdom to 
wear corsets. The reason given for this 
measure is that the corset is undonbtedly 
injurious to health, as it checks the develop- 
ment of the body. The girls are expected 
to wear a loose- fitting jacket in the form of 
a blouse. 


— It is interesting to note that several 
women have been appointed on the teaching 
staff of Cornell University. First was Miss 
Cantield, to give gymnastic instraction to 
the young women. Two years ago Miss 
Brownell was made lecturer in English lit- 
erature as well as warden of Sage College. 
Last year Miss Claypole was appointed lab- 
oratory assistant in microscopy and embry- 
ology. Now Mrs. Comstock, wife of Pro- 
fessor Comstock, herself a scientist as well 
as a famous engraver, has been made assist- 
ant professor of nature study in the summer 
session, and Miss Brownell has been made 
assistant professor instead of lecturer in 
English literature, the change giving her a 
seat and a vote in Cornell’s faculty. 


—The Woman’s Journal says: “ Mre. 
Gen. Funston was a pretty music-teacher in 
San Francisco. Funston fell in love with 
her during the long delay while his com- 
mand was kept waiting in that city before 
going to the Philippines. He wooed her 
with his usual energy, and after a two 
weeks’ siege she capitulated, married him, 
and is now with him at Manila, acting as 
his private secretary, adjutant, and de facto 
chief of staff.” 


— Young women who seek thorough 
preparation for the medical profession gain 
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practical experience and give freely of their 
time and strength in hard hospital work. 
Miss Margaret Long, daughter of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Miss Mabel Austen, the 
daughter of ex-Governor Austen of Minne- 
sota; Miss Mabel Simis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolph Simis, of Brooklyn, and 
Miss Dorothy Reed, who comes from the 
upper part of New York State, all medical 
students in Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, are eerving as nurses during the sum- 
mer at the Kings County Hospital, in Flat- 
bush, N. Y. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





A BOAT STORY TOLD BY TONY 
N. A. M. ROE. 


E wanted a boat. We lived close 
by the river, and though we 
could wade across, and though we made 
innumerable water- wheels, small ponds, 
and miniature dams, though we caught 
minnows and turtles, and were allowed 
to play in the water all we wished in 
warm weather, still we were not satis- 
tied. It seemed to us that nothing but a 
boat would satiefy us. Mamma wasn’t 
very well, and she was certain that if we 
had a boat it would capsize and her two 
boys would be drowned. We thought it 
absurd, for we fished in the big mill- 
pond above us, and, in fact, we might 
have tumbled in anywhere along the 
stream and been drowned. All our ar- 
guments were in vain, we could not con- 
vince mamma that boats were made for 
small boys to rowabout in. The big 
pond was just above the ruins of the 
paper-mill, burned long before papa 
moved to this place. 

We started out one morning very 
early, with a basket of sandwiches and 
doughnuts, fish: lines, and bait of worms 
carried in a tin tomato can, all for a 
day’s fun. 

As we neared the big pond Harry cried 
out: ** See there! It’s Mr. King’s boat. 
Isn’t it a beauty, all painted new, and, 
oh, dear! I wish we had a boat.’’ 

The charm of that boat was irresistible 
as if lay in the shadow of the cone 
bushes, and it did not take many words 
on either side to convince us both that 
to climb in and rock for a few minutes 
would do no harm to usor the boat. We 
enjoyed it ever so much till Harry said: 
‘* What’s the matter with the boat ? 
We are going away! Just see the 
bank! ”’ 

I looked. We were drifting. The 
chain had parted, and there were no 
oars. Had there been ever so many, we 
couldn’t have used them, for we didn’t 
know how. I was older than Harry, and 
I tried to laugh and say we would play 
we were shipwrecked and on the ocean, 
with no sail in sight and only four bis- 
cuits and a bottle of water to keep us 
from starving. 

We drifted away to one side of the 
pond, and then the boat began to turn 
slowly round. Harry noticed it first, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, Tony, it’s a whirlpool, 
and we shall be sucked down just like 
the picture of the ship in the geography. 
I wish we had minded mamma. What 
shall we do?” 

I wished the same thing. I had been 
very uneasy in my mind ever since we 
started on this strange journey, but 
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there was Harry, and I must comfort 
him. 

‘* Harry, we might ask God.”’ 

**O Tony, Tony, I’m glad you thought 
of that. I’m going to doit right now,”’ 
and putting his head down in his hands, 
he said: ** Dear God, won’t you get us 
out of this whirlpool, for Jesus’ sake? 
Amen.” And then I put my head down 
and I prayed: *“*Dear God, won’t you 
save Harry, because it was all my fault, 
and if you could save me I’d try to be a 
better boy, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”’ 

“ Now,” said Harry, “ we’ve done all 
we can, and we’d better eat the lanch so 
the empty basket will be sure to float, 
and it will be cast ashore and mam- 
ma’ll know we’ve been — been — ship- 
wrecked.’’ Then the tears came. 

“Don’t cry, Harry, you'll be saved 
somehow. God isn’t going to drown good 
boys.”’ 

** But I needn’t have come. I felt kinder 
funny in my stomach when I first got in. 
I s’pose it was my conscience; and if I’d 
got right out then, I would have been 
saved, sure.’’ 

‘“*T guess it’s easier for God to save 
folks before they get into trouble, don’t 
you, Harry ?”’ 

** We have stopped going round,’’ was 
the astonished exclamation. 

** Sure enough, we are headed right for 
the bank. How shallwe get the boat 
back all that long way? ” 

“I’m going home and tell mamma 
about it, and she will know what to do.” 

We landed some distance from where 
we found the boat. We might have 
pulled it up on shore, bat we never 
thought of that, and it drifted away 
again. 

“ Harry, we ought to thank God.” 

“T’ve been saying, ‘Thank you, dear 
God,’ ever since we stopped whirling 
round,”’ 

When we told mamma about it she put 
one arm around Harry and one around 
me, and put her head down on mine and 
said in awhisper: ‘‘ Dear Father, I thank 
Thee for my boys!” And we felt pretty 
mean when we thought of the kind of 
boys she was so thankful for. 

Next day it rained all day, a cold, blow- 
ing rain, so we had to stay in the house, 
but the day after that was bright and 
sunny as if there had never been a cloud 
over the blue. We went upto Mr. King's 
and told him of our ride in his boat, and 
he said the chain was broken and only 
tied with a piece of string, so it was no 
wonder it broke. He intended to have a 
new one. His man saw us when we came 
ashore, so when we were out of sight he 
waited for the boat to drift in again 
and then rowed it back to its place. He 
was real good to us, and said he should 
leave the boat right there and trust us 
not to carry it off again. He saidmamma 
was a beautiful woman, and he hoped 
she would never have reason to be other 
than thankful for her boys. Then he 
gave us some Sweet Bow apples, and we 
had a spendid time with Rover, and — 
and he asked us to come again. 

I know God can get folks out of 
scrapes, but a boy won’t have sucha 
mean feeling inside if he don’t get into 
scrapes, and I know that too, and so does 
Harry. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VI 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 6, 1899. 
EzeKIBL 36; 25-36. 

REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. s. N. 
THE NEW HEART 


| Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: A new heart also will ] give 
you, — Ezek. 36: 26. 


&. DATE: Daring the Captivity; about B. O. 587. 
3. PLAOB: Ua the River Chebar, in Babylonia. 


4. EZEKIEL THE PROPHET : He was the son of 
Buzi, and belonged to both the priestly and pro- 
phetic orders. He was among those who w re car- 
ried away in the captivity of Jeholachin (8B. U. 600), 
eleven years before the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, and found a home, with 
other exil s, on the banks of the Uhebar — either a 
river (Kbabour) in upper Mesopotamia, or else a 
stream or canal in the vicinity of Babylon — it is 
impossible to tell which. We learn incidentally 
that he was married, and that his wife was removed 
from him by a suddea stroke on the evening of the 
very day on which the walls of Jerusalem were in- 
vested by the armies of the Chaldean conqueror. 
His first call to the prophetic office was in the fifth 
year of Jeholachin’s captivity (B. ©. 595), and from 
this time his public utterances recorded in strict 
chronological order, extended over a period of 
twenty-two years. He was contemporary with Jere- 
miaa in Judah, with Daniel in Babylon, and with 
“the seven wiee men” in Greece. There is the 
clearest evidence from his writings of ‘he venera- 
tion in which he wae held by the Jewish community 
with whom he resided. His death is said to have 
been a violent one, he having been assassinated, 
according to the tradition, in Babylon by a Jewish 
prince whom he hid convicted of idolatry. His 
tomb, on the banks of the Euphrates — supposed to 
be the same with that of Shem ani Arphaxad — has 
been for ceaturies the resort of Jewish pilg'ims, 
who believe that the lamp which still burns w thin 
it was lighted by the prophet himself. 


56 THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL consists of forty- 
eight chapters, and contains specimens of almost 
every kind of writing — allegory, poem, vision, 
prophec,?, parable, similitu le, symbolical acts, etc 
Oo account of the obscurity of some of his visions 
the prophecy of Ez skiel was placed by the Jews 
among the “ treasures "' — those portions of Secript- 
ure which, like the early part of Genesis and the 
Uanticles, were not allowed to be read under the age 
of thirty. The book hinges on the destraction of 
Jerusalem, the first twenty-four chapters contain- 
ing predictions delivered before that event, and 
the remainder those delivered after it. In the 
middie of the book is found “a parentbetical sec- 
tion,” containing prophecies attered against seven 
foreign nations - Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philis- 
tines, Tyre, Sidon, Egypt. Says Stanley, “ The im- 
agery which Ezskiel uses is that which no one 
could have used anless he had wandered through 
the vast halls of the Assyrian paiaces, aod there 
gazed on all that Assyrian monuments have dis- 
closed to usof humana digaity and brute strength 
combined — the eagle-winged lio», bu nan-headed 
ball. These complicated forms eupplied the vehiele 
of the sublime truths that dawaed upon him from 
amidet the mysterious wheels, the sapphire thrune, 
tne amber fire, and the rainbow brightness.” 


6. HOME RBADINGS: Monday — Ezek. 36: 22-30. 
fwussday — Ezek. 36° 31 38 Wednesday — Ezvk, 11:14 21. 
Thursday — Jer. 31: 31-34. Friday— Jer. 32: 36 44, 
Saturday — Jer. 24: 1-7. Sunday — Titus 3: 1-8. 


{l Introductory 


The prophet had been chanting the 
dirges of the seven heathen nations 
mentioned above. Their destruction 
would be final. They were to perish ut- 
terly, and never again. be reckoned 
among the nations. But the case was 
different with Israel. No matter how 
heavy and stern the sentence of con- 
demnation, no matter how terrible and 
destructive the calamity when it fell, 
there was always connected with it a 
promise of restoration or deliverance. 
And it is noteworthy that when the judg- 
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ment was most severe, the promise was 
not forgotten. However biack the 
cloud, there was bshind it a silver lin- 
ing; however hopeless the exigency, a 
bright and sublime future was yet to 
dawn. Naver were the fortunes of Is- 
rael darker than at the present moment. 
Their city had fallen. The vials of 
wrath had been poured out upon them. 
Toe remnant that had esciped were in 
the depths of despair. What, indeed, 
was left forthem but utter obliteration 
asa people? They would be scattered 
among the heathen, and their name and 
language would shortly be lost. They 
would share the fate of other subject 
nations, and the rich and glorious hopes 
that pertained to Jerael would come to 
naught. S»> it looked, and so it would 
have been, but for ‘‘ the covenant mer- 
cies of a covenant- keeping God.“ Hope- 
less as their case seemed, there was 
still hope; and this hope was confirmed 
by the series of promises which our 
lesson contains, and also by the startling 
vision of the valley of dry b nes. 

I will take you from among the hea- 
then, and gather you from allcountries ”’ 
— so the promise ran. And in the day 
of restoration their purification would 
begin. They would be cleansed from 
idolatry and ‘ filthiness.”” The hard- 
ened heart of the past would give place 
to a heart of flesh. The wilful spirit of 
former days would be replaced by a 
heavenly and obedient spirit. And the 
old theocracy would be re-established: 
** Ye shall be My people, and I will be 
your God.“ Harvests would be multi- 
plied, and days of famine be forgotten. 
Then, enjoying the rich blessiags of a re- 
stored and prosperous nation, they 
would recall and loathe the sins which 
had sent them into captivity. The 
heathen, dwelling around them and re- 
membering the former desolation, would 
glorify Jehovah, who had made the 
place again lik; the Garden of Eden. 
But though the Lord would do these 
things freely, for His name’s sake, and 
not for any merit in His people, yet He 
plainly tells them that for all this He 
would be inquired of by the house of 
Israel ‘* to do it for them.”’ 


Ill Expository 


25. Then—R. V., “and.” Sprinkle 
clean water upon you — terms quite sig- 
nificant to the Jaws addressed, who were 
familiar with the various sprinklings prac- 
ticed under the Mosaic iaw, and who would 
probably recall especially the purifying rites 
describsd in Numbers 19: 9, 17. Water in 
which the ashes of the heifer of purifica- 
tion had been steeped was regarded as 
clean,” or cleansing, water. When God 
uses language like this, He means simply 
that He will effectually cleanse His people 
from the pollution and guilt of sin. From 
all your filthiness.— There is spiritual 
filthiness as well as bodily, and this is here | 
meant. Idols. — It is an historical fact that 
idolatry, the national sin, perished in the 
captivity. After the return there was no 
recurrence of it. 





Clean water is the universal purifier of our per- 
sons, garments, houses, streets and cities; aad 
under both the Old Testament and the New, it bas 
been used as an emb.em of the cleansing of our pol- 
luted souls from sin. Water is especially the sacra 
mental sign of the sanctifying influences of the | 
Holy Spirit (Scott). 


26,27. A new heart — renewed affections; 
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changed from sinful to holy, from evil to 
good, from carnal to spiritual. Will I give 
you. — It will not be man’s work, but G2d’s 
gift. A new spirit. — Having changed the 
heart, God promises to dwell within by His 
Spirit, producing, preserving and invigorat- 
ing holy aff:ctions and dispositions. The 
stony heart —that stubborn, intractable 
nature of man that receives no impression 
from God's word, that grows harder in ua- 
belief and sin. A heart of flesh — tender, 
receptive, sensitive Godward and manward. 
Will put my Spirit within you. — My very 
self within you. So Joel foretold (2: 28). 
Will c.use you to walk — give you the 
disposition and tne power to do God’s will. 


But of whom was this spoken? Doubtless many 
of the Jews who returned from Babylon were thus 
renewed and sanctified; yet numbers of them con- 
tinued strangers to these pecul.ar spiritual bless- 
inge, though preserved from outward idolatry. 
Taese promises, indeed, are pl -aded by all true be- 
lievers in every age and fulfi led to them; and this 
may be calleithe spirituwsi meaning. But the con- 
text speaks so expressly of the house of Israel be- 
ing restor-d to the laad which the Lord had given 
to their fathers that,in the propretical meaning, I 
apprehend that after the Jews sbail be cunverted to 
Christ, they shall also be restored to their own land. 
And the Jews are, no doubt, preserved a distinct 
people on purpose to make way for this great dis- 
play of the Lord’s power and truth, and vhus to 
demonstrate to all the world the divine original of 
the Scriptures (Scott). 


28 30. Shall dwell inthe land — not mere- 
ly b3 restored, but he confirmed iu propri- 
etorship, no enemy having power to disturb 
you. Be my peo2p'e — as your fathers were 
to whom I gavethe land of old. 1 will be 
your God — to protect, guide, comfort, en- 
rich you, even as I did your fathers batore 
they craved a king to reign over thsm. Save 
you from all your uncleanness.— This must 
come first. O:her blessings cannot be granted 
until they are saved from sin. The very 
name Jesus means “‘ Heshall save.”” Willcall 
for the corn — a concrete word including all 
food necessary for sustaining life. Tne word 
“call”? isavivid one. A'l nature obeys the 
Lord. Lay no famine upon you. — “ Famine 
is God's arrow; He shoots it; where it is, He 
layeth it. Bat His people shall neither have 
it their misery nor their reproach any more ”’ 
(Pool). ‘“‘The heathen seem to have re- 
proached the Israelites with having a God 
who would allow them to suffer hunger The 
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heathen did not understand the reason ”’ 
(Peloubet ). 


31. Then shall ye remember your way 
... loathe yourrelves. —‘“‘ Then, when [ 
have given you My Spirit, renewed your 
hearts, brought you by miraculous mercy out 
of captivity in a strange land unto liberty 
in your own, ye shall call to mind, review, 
and examine all your past life; your ways 
opposite to God’s — therefore both your own 
by choics and evil by their very natare; the 
ways which the prophets condemned and 
threatened. Then your minds shall abhor 
what you loved,and deeply grieve at what 
you rejoiced in. When swine, you wallowed 
in mire; when made sheep, you shall as mach 
fear and fise from it’ (Pool). ‘“ In conver- 
sion man regains bis memory ” (Schroeder). 


32. Not for your sakes du I this. — Their 
miscondact and captivity had brought re- 
proach apon Jehovah’s name among the 
Gentiles. The latter probably attributed 
their perfidy and wickedness to their re- 
ligion, and their conquest to the incompe- 
tency of the God in whom they trusted to 
protect taem. ‘‘ By their reformation He 
meant to wipe off the dishonor cast upon 
Him by their wickedness (see verse 22); and 
by restoring taeom to theic owa land He in- 
tended to giorify His power, truth and good- 
ness; and to show Himself superior to all 
the idols of the nations, in the sight of their 
devoted worshipers ’’ (Scott). 


33-36. Cause you to dwell ip the cities 
(RB. V ,“ cause the cities to be inhabited ’’). 
— Temporal blessings are mingled with the 
spiritual. The reiteration here of what has 
been previously promised is doubtless in- 
tended to impress the imagination vividly 
andcierrche captives in theirexile. Shall 
say, This land. . . become like the garden 
of Kden. —‘* Eden was the ideai of vataral 
luxuriance and beauty. The word suggests 
that toe laad of Israei will be like a paradise 
regained. Compare the ‘ pew earth ’ of Isa. 
65: 17; 66: 22, aad Rev. 21:1. The whole pas- 
sage slaves a promise tnat the captives in 
Onaidea couid hardly have been expected to 
balieve,so utterly contrary did it raa to the 
course of facts. But it was literaily fuifilied, 
tor inthe days of our Saviour there was not 
a more fertiie land in ail the worid than 
Judea, Samaria, Perea, and Galilee, and we 
have no reason to doubt that God s provi- 
dence is quite eqaal to turning Paiestine 
ouce more into a marvel of fertility ” (Hurl- 

but). 


IV Illustrative 


1. Stonewall Jackson was asked the mean- 
ing of the phrase “ instant in prayer.” “I 
whl give you my idea,” he said, “if you 
don’t think I am setting myself up for a 
model for others. I never raise a giass of 
water to my lips without for a moment asking 
God's bleesing. I never seal a letter without 
putting a word of prayer under tneseal. I 
never take a letter from the post without 
sending my thoughts heavenward. [| never 
change my ciasses without a momeant’s peti- 
tion for the cadets. The habit has become as 
fixed as breathing ” (Hurlbut). 


2. You remember, in Victor Hugo's “ Les 
Miserabics,’ how Jean Vaijean, who bad been 
known to himself and others for nineteen 
years as N >». 5623,and who had at last been 
dismissed irom the galleys on a ticket-of- 
leave, found no reception from men, and no 
place to rest. He was even ejected from a 
dog-kennel into which he had crawled one 
night for shelter. He went despairingly on 
through dust and heat, saying, “1 am not 
even a dog!” But by and-by he comes to 
the house of the good old Bishop Myriel. He 
knocks and enters and telis his story. The 
bishop, to the great discomfiture of his 
housekeeper, and to the wonderment of Val- 
jean, orders a bedroom to be prepared for 
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him, and invites him, in the meantime, to 
take a seat at the supper-table. After supper 
the bishop conducts him to his room, and 
the poor man lies down and falls asleep. in 
the middle of the night he awakes and be- 
gins to think; and the result of his thinking 
is, that he will get up and make off with the 
silver dishes which he had seen on the table 
the previous evening. Hs does so, and is 
soon captured by the poiice and brought 
back. Tae bisnop dismisses the police, pre 

tending that he bad made the man a present 
of the silver, and asking why he had not taken 
the cand.esticks as well. When they were 
alone he says, to the astonishment of the 
thief, ‘‘ Jean Valjean, my brother, never for- 
get that you have promised, to employ this 
silver, which I have given you, in becoming 


an honest man. You belong no more to evil, 
but to good. [ have bought yoursoul. I re- 
claim it from black thoughte and the spirit 
of perdition, and I[ give it toGod.” You 
know the result. From tbat day Valjean was 
a changed man. He became one of the 
noblest characters in the whole range of the 
worid’s fiction (David Gregg, D. D , quoted 
by Peloubet). 





Curious Bits in the White Mountains 


You may travel this country over, but there is 
nv section more interesting in every sense of the 
word thanis the White Mountain Region of New 
Hampshire. Every resort within its confines has 
its own particular wonders or scenic attractions, 
many of them being strange yet decidedly inter- 
esting natural formations. Take, for instance, 
Elephant’s Head in Crawford’s Notch — the rock 
de posite forming the trunk, head, eye and ear of 
a gigantic elephant which can be seen fora great 
distance. Then there is,in the Franconia re- 
gion, that most widely known formation, the 
Profile or Old Man of the Mountain,which stands 
guard over Profile Lake; and not far distant is 
the great Cannon Rock surmou iting the mount- 
ain of that name. Down at North Conway is the 
oddity, White Horse Ledge,and thus you will 
find in every locality some marked peculiarity 
that is wonderfully interesting. Mount Pleasant 
and Fabyans are in the very heart of the mount- 
ain region, and a short journey in various direc- 
tions will bring the tourist to Crawford’s, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Bartlett, Sugar Hill, Bethlehem, 
Maplewood, Twin Mountain, Profile House, Lit- 
tletoa or Mount Washington, and the view of the 
Presidential Range from hereabouts is excep- 
tional. Every one visiting the mountain regions 
should plan to visit the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, for besides the ride to the top of the 
mountain, which is a most sensational expe- 
rience, there is a continuously changing outlook 
in every direction. Portland and Old Orchard are 
often seen on a clear day, while between lie 
those gems of lakes, Ossipee, Sebago, Moose- 
head, and many of smaller size sparkling like 
bite of shining silver. In other directions the 
eye catches glimpses of Berlin, of Maplewood, 
and of the mountain peaks for miles around. 
When on the summit you are by no means con- 
fined to the platform surrounding the hotel, for 
there are a score of places within easy distance 
worthy of visit. Among them is the Lake of the 
Clouds, a goodly sized sheet of water, which is 
ever clear and cold. Then there is the great 
chasm known asthe Gulf of Mexico,and in the 
Alpine Gardens grows a variety of mountain 
plants and flowers which for rarity and beauty 
would be hard to equal; but the most wonderful 
place of all is Tuckerman’s Ravine. Here the 
snow liesa hundred feet deep, and through it, 
cut by the waters coursing down the mountain- 
side, is a series of beautiful arches, the spans 
being of sufficient size to admit a team, could one 
but reach them. The descent to the ravine is a 
most perilous one and only the most experienced 
mountain climbers ever attempt to visit it. The 
hotels of the mountains are models of conven- 
ience and magnificence, and all visiting the re- 
gion are assured a pleasant, healthful and profit- 
able sojourn. You, of course, want to know all 
about the mountains, so send a two-cent stamp 
to General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine R. R., Boston, for the book ‘‘ Mountain 
Pointers ’’ and with it you will get an excursion 
book, both of which are replete with informa- 
tion of value to tourists; and for six cents in 
stamps will be sent @ collection of beautiful 
half-tones entitled “Mountains of New Eng- 
land.” 














Epworth organs cost 
more to make than the 
common kind. But our 
direct-from-factory sell- 
ing saves that heavy mid- 
dle expense. By saving 
in the selling, we put 
more in the making. 

The more people know 
how good the Epworth 
is — and how we deal — 
the more our business 
grows. Write for cata- 
logue today. 


Williams Organ 
& Piano Company, 
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AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTOR. 


Bay View House 
Ferry Beach, Bay View, Maine, 


Located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by 
uniting the velvet green of the lawns with 
the white sands of the beach, is perfect in all 
ite appointments, roome singly or en suite, 
well ventilated, with fine views. The water 
supply, one of the prominent features, is 
absolutely PURE SPRING WATER, 

The SANITARY conditions are perfect and 
well arranged; running water iu all the clos- 
ete, and faucets on every floor. 

BATHING is enjoyable on account of perfect 
safety, there being no undertow which 
makes bathing so dangerous at many re- 
sorts. 

The Bay VIEW has been under the same 
management since the season of 1883 and will 
continue the same tbis season. 

MRS. E. MANSON & SON 


Proprietors and Owners. 
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Dedicationfof , Wesley Church, Bath 


UESDAY, July 18, was a red-letter day 
for the Methodists of Bath, Me., and 
especially forthe members of Wesley Charch. 
It was an ideal summer day. A year ago 
their beautiful church home was burned. 
On this day the new church, erected on the 
site of the old, was formally dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God. Rev. A. 8S. Ladd, 
presiding elder of Lewiston District, pre- 
sided. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
R. L. Greene, D. D., of South Boston, hia 
text being John 13: 35 and Luke 24: 49. The 
central thought was that Christians are 
God’s motors, and when filled with love and 
baptized with power they are used for the 
salvation of men and the extension of God's 
kingdom. This thought was pressed home 
in felicitous and eloquent language and by a 
great variety of telling illustrations. The 
following ex-pastors were present and as- 
sisted in the service: Revs. W. 8. Jones, 
A. W. Pottle, E. 8. Stackpole, D. D., A.A. 
Lewis and A.S. Ladd. Others who assisted 
were: Revs. W. P. Merrill,G. D. Holmes, 
H. L. Nichols, and 8. Hooper. Letters were 
read from Rev. J. R. Day, D. D.,and Rev. 
J. L. Hoyle, former pastors. A large con- 
gregation was present, many coming from 
other towns. Several preechers from the 
East Maine Conference were also present. 
The evening service consisted of music, 
short addresses by former pastors — Revs. 
W. 8. Jones, A. W. Pottle, E. 8S. Stackpole 
and A. A. Lowis —and the present pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Crosby,and money raising. The 
church was crowded in every part and many 
were turned away. 
The music, both in the afternoon and even- 
ing, was one of the finest features of the 
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the offerings,and so heipful ir this service 
were the pastor, the ex-pastors, and the 
officials of the church, that at a seasonable 
hour more than 1,440 was pledged. The 





REV. J. T. CROSBY. 
Pastor of Wesley Church, Bath. 
Ladies’ Circle assumed $200 and the Epworth 
League $50. 

The church is built mainly of wood. The 
foundation and a part of the towers are of 
ashlar. The main tower is 8 feet in height, 
while ita stone base is 19 feet. The other 
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is on Wesley St., and near by on the west is 
a vestibule leading to the lecture room, Ep- 
worth League room, and library. 

Separating the different apartments in the 
building are flexible partitions which can be 
rolled up when desired, throwing all the 
rooms into one, witha seating capacity of 
600. The auditorium proper will easily ac- 
commodate 350. The pews, which are of pol- 
ished oak and of beautiful design, are in 
semicircular form. The organ, one of the 
finest, with choir gallery, is placed at the 
left of the pulpit. Inthe rear of the pulpit 
is the pastor’s room. The auditorium is fin- 
ished into the roof, and with ite steel ceil- 
ings ard polished beams gives a fine effect. 
Beautiful memorial windows are in memory 
of Mrs. Mary Fisher and Miss Clara A. Nich- 
ols. The bell, which weighs 1,100 pounds, 
was presented by Hon. Cherles Davenport. 
In the basement are furnaces — two for 
wood and one for coal. There is also a very 
fine Epworth League room. In all its appoint- 
ments it isthe most up-to-date church in the 
Mtire Confer:nce. The local press speaks of 
it in this way: ‘‘ The handsomest church in 
town,” “ The newest gem in Bath’s diadem 
of temples.”’ 

W. R. Miller was the architect; W. H. 
Hartwell, contractor and builder. Rev. J. T. 
Crosby, H. A. Duncan, Read Nichols, A. A. 
Morse, and E. S. Crosby were the building 
committee. 





The People’s Wesley 


AYS Dr. Daniel Dorchester: ‘‘ I have read 
with much interest ‘The People’s Wes- 

ley.’ It is a marvel of condensation of the 
life, character and labors of one of the most 
remarkable men whom God has given to the 
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WESLEY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BATH, MAINE. 


services, a large chorus choir of local artists 
rendering such music as was never heard be- 
fore at a dedicatory service in Maine. This 
was generally conceded. 

The cost of the church in round numbers 
is $14,000. Of this $2,500 was unprovided for. 
The presiding elder asked for $1,500 of this 
amount; and sv cheerful and generous were 


tower, which is at the southeast corner of the 
auditorium, {s of the same general design, 
but smaller. On Washington St. is the main 
entrance in the form of an open arcade Jead- 
ing into the tower, reachea by an asphalt 
walk intersecting a beautiful lawn. A large 
semicircle of stained glass windows gives an 
attractive appearance tothe south side, which 


church. It ought to be widely circulated 
and read. The condensation has been done 
very judiciously.” 

If our readers would like a copy of this 
Life of Wesley, they can procure it by ad- 
dressing a note, inclosing 15 cents 1n stamps, 
to Rev. W. McDonald, D. D.,West Somerville, 
Mass. Every Methodist, young and old, 
should read this delightful book. 





— — — 
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International Epworth League 


The Coming Clans 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 20, 1899. 


The Convention will be called to order in 
less than three hours, and all is alert. Trains 
are coming — regular and special — every 
few minutes. From all points of the com- 
pass the oncoming hundreds are hurrying to 
this Hoosier City. Indianapolis is the geo- 
graphical centre of indiana. It seems now 
to be the exact centre of all the United States 
and Canada. 

The railroad station is a place of intensest 
activity. Regulars are behind time because 
of their heavy loads of living freight. Spe- 
cials are whistling, shrieking their steam 
cries for room to discharge their anxious but 
happy multitudes. Railway officials are fair- 
ly leaping to keep up with their work — so 
is the mercury in the thermometer — but 
everybody is happy and good-natured. 

How many havecome? It is easy to esti- 
mate, but quite another thing to be exact. 
The impression made upon me as I have 
walked about the streets is that “ meeting 
had just let out ” all over America, and that 
most of the worshipers were going my way. 
The papers say there are fully 12,000 stran- 
gers in the city now, who have come to the 
Convention — 8,000 of whom have registered. 
That is probably a careful judgment, The 
local Methodists will greatly swell the audi- 
ences, while the neighboring cities are yet 
to be heard from. Chicago’s great special 
will be here in a half-hour. The interest 
will increase every day, sothat by Sunday 
the Methodist stream will have reached high- 
water mark,and both banks will be over- 
flowed. That’s the outlook at this writing. 

The colored brother is here in force. He 
has brought his wife with him,too. Drs. 
Bowen aad Mason are leaders of a great host 
from the Southland. The interest that the 
Afro-Americans are taking in this Conven- 
tion is striking. It isoneof the noticeable 
features of these preliminary hours. Here 
they are by hundreds, well-dressed, intelli- 
gent, deeply aroused people. 

The white folks from the Southern Church 
are coming in large delegations. Asan in- 
stance, take Mississippi’s quota of sixteen 
care filled with Epworth Leaguers of all 
shades! 

The New Englanders are here. Mr. Pen- 
niman headed a company numbering seven- 
ty-two. They came by way of Fall River 
line to New York, and thence via a southern 
course to the convention city. Rev. F. B. 
Graves conducted a small party safely from 
Boston by a northern route, and they have 
arrived. Others came by direct route and on 
their own account, and they, too, are await- 
ing developments. Seven great trains came 
in between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning, 
but the Indianapolis greeting was there in 
the persons of many courteous, sprightly 
young Epworthians, who were on hand to 
give most cordial and practical welcome. 


On to Capitol 


Indiana has done a splendid deed of gen- 
erous hospitality in opening her magnificent 
capitol building and offering it to all the 
Epworth guests as their headquarters. 
Could anything show more fully the genu- 
ineness of the welcome,or evidence more 
clearly the dignity of the Convention, than 
this gracious loan of Indiana’s legislative 
halls to these thousands of Wesley’s sons 
and daughters ? 

This capitol is one of the finest of any 
among all the forty-five American common- 
wealths. Its having been built within the 
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appropriation —two million dollars — is a 
matter of pride to the people of the State, 
and a fact mentioned in every description of 
the structure. It stands with majesty of 
size and grace of proportion in the midst of 
a finely- kept park of eight acres. Its gilded 
dome is a joy to a visiting Bostonian, who 
takes this as an indication of rare good judg- 
ment on the part of Indianians in that they 
had in mind Beacon Hill’s famous dome, 
and faithfully followed this conspicuous 
architectural example. The guides — and 
they are legion — forthwith upon the ap- 
pearance of an Epworth delegate escort him 
to this splendid place that there he may reg- 
ister. It is a stroke of genius, for at once 
the traveler is impressed with a sense of his 
own importance that is highly conducive to 
a grateful self-complacency, and instantly 
recogniz3s that the Convention is by all 
means an assembly of great consequence. 
Having examined somewhat carefully my 
own inner state, it was easy to read on the 
delighted faces of multitudes just arriving 
the interpretation of similar emotions. 

The great rotunda finds no other ceiling 
than that of the lofty dome itself. Sus- 
pended from this high and noble place there 
floats the war-worn flag that waved proudly 
from the mainmast of the battleship 
**Indiana”’ as she fought her good fight off 
Santiago a year ago. Streamers of the red, 
white and blue are arranged in long folds or 
twined in graceful curves about the stately 
pillars. 

The States are all represented, and each 
has its place “‘ whither the tribes go up” 
to register their names under the loved 
escutcheon of their own home common- 
wealth. It is a scene of beautiful activity, 
confused but not disorderly, busy but with- 
out unseemly haste. 

The arrangements are nearly perfect. In 
fact, we only qualify the stetement at all 
because it is thoroughly human, and in that 
there necessarily inberes a chance for im- 
provement. All questions are not only 
answered, but many are anticipated. 


Hall of Representatives Transformed 


The place where usually laws for the State 
of Indiana are enacted has become, for the 
time being, the council chamber of Christ’s 
missionary host. The Stadent Volunteers 
have encamped here, and, as evidence of 
their peaceful conquest, as well es high pur- 
poses of further aggressive warfare against 
sin in heathen strongholds, many banners 
wave, and their brave legends are read by 
thousands. 

Dr. William I. Haven, one of the secretaries 
of the American Bible Society, »as estab- 
lished here a Scripture repository, where are 
exhibited copies of the Bible printed in 
many languages. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting are the little books containing the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, jast issued in 
the Tagalog dialect, Aguinaldo’s native 
speech, and intended for use in the Philip- 
pines. The American Bible Society has ob- 
tained permission from the British Soctety to 
publish their translation. 

Dr. Haven feels very happy in that he has 
been so fortunate as to secure an agent of his 
Society for work among the Filipinos. The 
newly chosen man is Rev. Jay C. Goodrich, 
a graduate of this year’s class at Drew The- 
ological Seminary and a member of the Up- 
per lowa Conference. Mr. Goodrich is a su- 
perior man. His good face and genera! bear- 
ing show that, while his record and the com- 





mendation of his teachers confirm nature’s 
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prediction. He and Mrs. Goodrich, a bride 
of but a few weeks, will sail from New York 
for Manila, via England and the Oontinent, 
Aug. 4. 

The following on the Bible Society’s ban- 
ner in the Hall gives such concise and in- 
tormational words that I quote in full: — 


T4E AMERIOAN BIBLK SOCIETY. 

66 million volumes of the Scriptures in 100 lan- 
guages circulated during 83 years. One and one- 
half millions called for yearly. Testimony of 
missionaries: ‘‘ The Bible is the best mission- 
ary.’’ “‘ The backbone of our work.”’ 

The holy audacity of the Student Volun- 
teer movement is marvelous. The aim is to 
bring the world to Christ tn this genera- 
tion. Tothisend the plana are laid and are 
being most aggressively worked. The *‘ Cim- 
paign of Education ” is energetic and wise. 
Leaflets are scattered by the thousands, and 
information runs a full and sparkling stream. 
The banners in the Hall here have many ex- 
traordinary sentences and mottoes. Here 
aresome. They are well worth remember- 
ing and asing again and again: — 

One minister to 800 people in the United 
States. 


One missionary to 
dom. 


160,000 people in heathen- 


Annual expenditures in the United States: — 


Foreign missions, $ 5,000,000 
Chewing gum, 22,000,000 
Church work at home, 100,000 ,000 
Amusements, 400,000,000 
Tobacco, 800,000,000 
Liquor, 1,400,000 ,000 


The number who will pass into Christless 
graves while you rest in sleep tonight: America 
and islands of the sea, 1,000; Africa, 5 600; North 
and West Asia, 2,400; Japan, 1,000; India, 8,000; 
China, 10,000 — total, 28,000. 

More ministers for Chicago than missionaries 
for China — 99 ministers for one city, 93 mission- 
aries for an empire. 


A monument to our indifference: Number of 
church members necessary to support one mis- 
sionary — Methodist Episcopal Church, 12,296; 
Baptist Church (North), 5,031; Presbyterian 





What They Are 
Composition of the Famous New Food 


A widespread interest has been created 
among good livers, as to the composition of 
Grape-Nuts, the new food that bas come 
into popular use of late. It has long been 
known to physicians, chemists and fuod ex- 
perts that the starchy portion of entire 
wheat flour and barley is transformed into 
a true and very choice sugar by the act of 
intestinal digestion in the human body. This 
sugar is identical with, and is known as, 
grape-sugar,and it is in condition for im- 
mediate transformation into blood and the 
necessary structure from which the delicate 
nerve centres are built up. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich., followed a line of 
experiments until he produced the food 
called Grape-Nuts, of which grape-sugar 
forms the principal part, and it is prodaced 
by following out Nature’s processes in a 
mechanical way. That is, heat, moisture and 
time are the methods employed and directed 
by scientific facts gained in research. 

Grap2-Nuts are probably entitled to the 
claim to be the most psrfectly adapted food 
for human needs now extant. Cartain it is 
that the user’s delight in the fiavor and the 
perfect action of intestinal digestion during 
the use of Grape-Nuts is satisfying, and the 
added strength of body confirms the fact. 
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(North), 4,308; Congregational, 2,950; Moravian, 
a. 


The Opening Sessions. 


‘¢ There’s the singing.”’ It was rolling out 
above the din of the great city at the busiest 
hour of the day, and [ heard it many blocks 
away. The great Convention is opening. 
Two monster meetings are in progress. On 
the grounds of the Court House a mammoth 
tent has been pitched. It is the chief place 
of meeting. There are seats for 7,500 people. 
I went a little late and found it filled, then 
crowded, and in a short time packed. Aisles, 
platforms, and every available place were 
taken. Oertainly 10,000 persons were there. 
Just across the way is Tomlinson Hall where 
there are surely two thousand more people — 
a mighty audience. This double arrange- 
ment is absolutely necessary. Tomorrow 
and thence on three great assemblies will 
compose this gigantic convention. 

The general order of exercises is the same 
in each of the three places. Themes are 
identical, although the speakers are not the 
same. 

Thies afternoon the hours were given to 
speeches of greeting and responses thereto. 
At the tent Governor Mount of Indiana made 
a stirring address. The Governor is a Pres- 
byterian church member and Sunday-school 
worker. He is apparently between fifty and 
sixty years of age and in vigorous health. 
His general mien shows him to be, in the 
best sense, a man of the people, of sound 
common sense, a safe, if not a brilliant, ex- 
ecutive. It is easy to see that among the 
citizens of his own State he is unusually es- 
teemed. His words had force and sincerity 
about them, and occasionally a sentence 
struck the audience with the impact ofa 
swilt arrow from atense bow-string. These 
two are examples: “The home is the unit 
of government.” ‘The evangelization of 
the world is in the keeping of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.”’ Governor Mount was most cor- 
dially received by the vast multitude. The 
country n.eds many more stalwart Christian 
men in high places, men like His Excellency. 

The Hon. Mr. Watson, a Representative 
in Congress, spoke for Indiana Methodists 
— 194,000 of them — and he spoke well. He 
knew what chords to touch, and they ail 
responded. A mighty cheer greeted his ve- 
hement denunciation of Roberts, the Mor 
mon Congressman-elect. Pardonable State 
pride made much of Indiana’s magnificent 
record in the Rebellion — 251,000 men enlist- 
ing in the Union Army and her home 
militia. Her literary eminence was noted 
by her loyal citizens, as James Whitcomb 
Riley and Lew Wallace were instanced. 

Bishop Ninde—noble, fatherly, godly 
man — replied with exquisite tact and even 
unction. Likewise did Bishop Fitzgerald 
of the Church South, and Dr. Carman of 
Canada, each a master in Israel, voice the 
sentiments of the hour in strong, forcible, 
fraternal words. 

Dr. Bond, of Halifax, made a remarkable 
speech, closing with Longtellow’s “Ship of 
State,’ which he rendered with telling 
effect. 

Bisbop Hurst, in behalf of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, responded to the address 
of welcome in Tomlinson Hall, doing so in 
tive languages — English, German, French, 
Italian and Spanish. 

The address in German, translated into 
English, was as follows: — 


“TI rejoice to extend to all who speak the Ger- 
man language a word of congratulation and best 
wishes. The German name for the Epworth 
League is Young People’s Union. There are 
young people who possess the spirit of the Ep- 
worth League who live in the old Fatherland, in 
German-Switzerland, and in every part of the 
United States. They are brave soldiers in the 
good cause of Christ and of His Word. Wesley 
learned from German teachers the secret of the 
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new birth of the soul. In this country the spir- 
itual children of Wesley have the great oppor- 
tunity to build up the divine kingdom. I believe 
that from this convention there will goout an 
influence unto all lands where the names of 
Luther and Melanchthon are held in loving re- 
membrance, and where is sung with giad hearts 
the battle hymn of the Reformation: ‘A strong 
tower is our God.’”’ 


The English translation of the French ad- 
dress is: — 


“The Epworth League knows no limitations in 
land or language. For those who speak the 
French language on the Gulf of Mexico — the 
language of Calvin and Fare] — and in the name 
of all who have borne the Protestant banner in 
triumph in many lands, I may safely say that 
the Epworth League will be loved and advanced 
by young Methodists to every part of this land. 
The traditions and memories of the French Hu- 
guenots are today a priceless inheritance and a 
noble part of our national spiritual wealth. The 
banner of the Epworth League will! recall all that 
is noblest and truest in the life of Coligny and 
the whole long line of French martyrs to the 
truth.” 


The Spanish address reads in English as 
follows: — 


“Within the last few months there has been 
added to our national care a large population of 
Spanish-speaking people — Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. This providential com- 
mittal to our love and beneficent rule makes it 
incumbent upon the whole American Church to 
sow wider than ever, aud with a holier consecra- 
tion, the seeds of Protestantism among the young 
people over whom the Stars and Stripes are float- 
ing in both hemispheres. May the Epworth 
League perform its high office of ‘ Looking Up 
and Lifting Up ’ in the islands of both the West- 
ern and the Oriental seas! ” 


And this is the English version of what 
the Bishop saic in Italian: — 


“In the conflict between Christian thoug2t 
and the papal hierarchy, Italy, the land of 
Arnoldo and Savonarola, having struggled and 
suffered for centuries, won political freedom on 
the 20th of September, 1870. Victor Emanuel, 
Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi were the instru- 
ments of Providence for the political redemption 
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of that people. Italy is waiting now for her 
Luther or Wesley to lead her to the real victory 
of conscience. Standing between a too credulous 
past and an unbelieving future, she still suffers, 
waiting for the time, the man, or the institution 
able to apply true Christianity to her genius, to 
harmonize the glorious history of her past with 
the possibilities of tomorrow, her artistic tradi- 
tions to new ideals, wed liberty to law, and faith 
to science. I believe it belongs to the society 
which gets its best inspirations from Epworth 
to lead in this noble enterprise — the spiritual 
revival of young Italy. I hope that through 
your efforts we may write again to the Romans, 
as did Paul: ‘I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.’ ”’ 


The singing was “like the sound of many 
waters.” “America” and ‘‘God Save the 
Qaeen”’ alternated in patriotic, swelling 
music, as the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack intertwined. 

The Convention has had a great start. 


The First Evening — Thursday 


Gospel standards of fulness — “‘ good meas- 
ure, pressed down and running over” — were 
the only way by which Thursday evening’s 
vast audience could be estimated. The tbree 
places of assembly were thronged. The 
city’s contingent swelled the visiting mul- 
titudes till the congregations were enormous. 
Tae “big tent’”’ was early crowded to over- 
flowing. Tomlinson Hall and the Opera 
House each had thousands of interested 
hearers. 

* The Intellectual Life’? was the theme of 
the hour. It would seem that the topics 
were not adapted for such miscellaneous 
throngs. Surely it was a hazardous venture 
to discuss “‘ Books and Reading,’ “‘ The High 
School and College,” and “S:lf-Culture’’ 
before such moving, tired and restless people 
as the hundreds who surged in and out of 
the meeting places on a terrifically hot night 
in midsummer. But it was done, and suc- 
cessfully performed. Dr. Henry Wade 
Rogers, of Northwestern University, Dr. 
Crews, the Canadian Epworth editor and 
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secretary, and Dr. Gobin of Indiana DePauw 
University, were the presiding officers. 

Dr. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan, impetu- 
ously rusbed through his addrese, which he 
read, reminding not a few of his hearers of 
Phillips Brooks, whom he unmistakably 
resembles in face, speech and virile thought. 
Boston Methodism had an adequate repre- 
sentative in the person of Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, pastor of the First Charch, who 
vigorously and eloquently discussed *‘ Books 
and Reading.” He first told of books that 
have exercised great influercs in the world. 
It was a book, he said, that fired Alexander 
the Great to his conquest of the world. A 
book inspired the Reformation, and it was a 
book that started the American nation from 
ite lethargy and led to the stamping out of 
human slavery. ‘‘ There are some classes of 
literature that | would warn you against,’ 
saia he, “and I wish to include in that liet 
the Sunday newspaper —that secular agent 
that befouls every avenue of religion and 
morality —that combination of junk, old 
rags, garbage and sewerage gathered in every 
dark alley and corner of our cities.” In 
closing, he warned his vast audience against 
becoming book worms, book batterflies, or 
book buzzards. One could have wished that 
Mr. Hamilton might not have been called 
down by the relenticss * time’s up,” or that 
at least Dr. McDowell, who followed him 
and to whom only twenty minates were 
assigned —just the same as to the other 
speakers — but who was permitted to take 
forty, had shared some of his surplus time. 


The Principle of the Program 


The program has been carefully arranged. 
Besides being a comprehensive showing of 
all Epworth activitier, it has a rationale that 
gives unity and growth to all the addresses. 
The program is a growth of and an advance 
to a close of climecteric strength. The gen- 
eral theme is, 


METHODISM OF TODAY. 
These are the successive steps taken in the 
progress: Intellectual, Patriotic, Spiritual, 


Missionary. Much of the convention’s suc- 
cess is due to the principle of the program. 


The Three Epworth Secretaries 


A composite photograph would give these 
features of the compound secretary: Beard- 
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less face (Schell’s slight attempts to the con- 
trary not counting in the photographic 
make-up); open, clear countenance; clean- 
cut profile; rather below average stature; 
and generous avoirdupois rapidly going on 
to the portly. 

Singly, these men have marked character- 
istics. Dr. Schell is breezy, sometimes vehe- 
ment in earnestness, and sanguine, more 
than wost men, in his cheery word and 
cheerful outlook. Dr. Du Bose in enthusi- 
astic but calm, has literary gifts of a high 
order, is refined in his gentlemanliness — an 
upusually able editor and secretary com- 
bined. Dr. Crews, the Canadian secretary, is 
also the Epworth editor. He brings to his 
work qualifications which have made him an 
eminent success in Methodism’s highest 
office—the pastorate. Presumably these 
three gentlemen know that thrones are the 
only fitting seats for them to occupy, since 
their inflaence is more than royal both in 
extent and pervasiveness. They have their 
hands upon the springs of life. May their 
trusts be most faithfully admivistered ! 


Methodist Comradeship 


This is everywhere most delightfully ap- 
parent. The blessed tie is binding. Chris- 
tian fellowship is showing itself in the 
hearty, soulful greetings of old-time friends 
as they meet in conveution, or hotel corri- 
dor, or along the crowded streets. There’sa 
wondrous facility of introduction, and the 
way to acquaintance is most easy. The little 
badge is tne immediate forerunner of fra- 
ternal conversation, and Christian speech 
quicaly leads to genuine friendliness, if not 
triendship. 

The esprit de corps of the Annual Vonfer- 
ence is here. Tae fellowship among the 
preachers is a very tangioie thing, while the 
brethren and sisters of the pew readily 
catch the contagion of cheer. Tae North 
and the South are one at the Epworth 
sbrine,and bishopand elder stand ‘in an 
even piace.”’ 

it were worth a trip of a thousand miles to 
see and enjoy this communion of Methodist 
sainis,and the convention itself offers .o 
attraction more charming or confers no ben- 
efit more lasting than this delightful inter- 
change of fra:ernal greetings. Epworth is 
an altar, whose self-impored sacrifices of 
buman hearts are kindled by a direct ray 
from the Sun of Righteousness. Thank God 
for this goodly fellowship! 


Departmental Conferences 


Friday, July 21. 

There were ten meetings of workers con- 
ducted by experts, held in various halis and 
churches this morning. Dr. Curnick, of 
Baker Memorial Church, Boston, answered 
inquiries that were taken from the question 
drawer in the conterence on Spiritual work. 
Mr. Penniman, of Fall River, general secre- 
tary,and Mr. E. M. Wheeler, of Providence, 
general treasurer, of the New England 
League, conducted the «pening exerc ses of 
prayer and song at the Correspondence con- 


At one of the meetings a brother advo- 
cated with more zcal than tact the Sunday 
newspaper. There seemed to be imminent a 
heated and embarrassing discussion, but Dr. 
Crews, of Canada, who was presiding, hap- 
pily turned the tide, and all went well again. 


Indiana Methodism 


This isa mighty State for Methodism. 
Four great Conferences divide it into nearly 
equal parts. Henry Ward Beecher used to 
say that when they came to nominate a gov 
crmor in Indiana they didn’t ask, *‘ From 
what part of the State does he come ?”’ but, 
“To what Conference does be belong? 
There are 194000 Methodist church mem- 











bers here in this one commonwealth, and 
over 50 000 Epworth Leaguers. 

The Indianapolis Journal, in an editorial 
on “Early Methodiem in Indians,” has the 
following strong and appreciative words: — 


“Oliver H. Smith, once a prominent lawyer, 
representative in Congress and United States 
senator from this State, says in his reminis- 
cences: ‘I should be false to the history of early 
Indiana were I to pass by in silence the itiner- 
ant Methodist preachers who contributed so 
much to the establishment of good order, quiet, 
intelligence, morality and religion among the 
first settlers, and without giving offense to 
others I venture to remark that early Indiana 
owes more to the itinerant Methodist preachers 
than to all other religious denominations com- 
bined. Their system carried their churches into 
every settlement,and where two or three were 
gathered together there was a Methodist preach- 
er or exhorter in the midst. Other denomina- 
tions waited for the people to come up from the 
wilderness to worship, while the itinerant 
Methodist preacher mounted his horse and 
sought out their cabins in the woods, held his 
meetings there, carrying the gospel and leaving 
the Bible and the hymn book as he went.’ From 
such beginnings as this the Methodist Church 
has always been a great power in Indiana, in 
education and politics as well asin religion. It 
has been the means of defeating or electing gov- 
ernors and senators, and during the civil war it 
was a great factor in supporting the govern- 
ment. Bishop Edward R. Ames, the founder of 
McKendree College, Illinois, and for many 
years a citizen of Indiana, aud one of the great 
preachers of the church, was one of President 
Lincoln’s most trusted and influential advisers 
during the war. So was Bishop Simpson, the 
first president of old Asbury, now DePauw Uni- 
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versity. There were giants in the land in those 
days,and Indiana Methodism had its full share 
of them. Some of these pioneer preachers 
preached in old Roberts Chapel, which stood 
within a square of the present Epworth League 
tent, and others in old Wesley Chapel, which 
was alittle more distant. They shot with bows 
which few of their successors of the present day 
could bend.” 


A Respite from Work 


The convention held no sessions this (Fri- 
day) afternoon, as there had been provided 
by the local committee a most interesting 
program of music and athletic contests at 
the Park. Thousands of delegates have gone 
out to witness the entertainment. 


A Night of Patriotism 


Friday evening three meetings of enormous 
size were held in the interest of Christian 
patriotism. In order to help the local 
committee bear the very heavy expenses of 
the Convention the delegates and visitors 
giladjy paid 25 cents for admission to this 
evening’s lectures. Several thousand dollars 
were cleared in this way, and everybody 
kept good-natured: And what a rare pro- 
gram was offered! Its richness was to the 
point of luxury. Bishop Fowler on Abraham 
Lincoln held forth before 7,000 people at the 
Tent Epworth. It was a majestic effort —so 
allsay. At the Opera House —a very beauti- 
ful and elegant place of assembly — Dr. 
Buckley, of New York,and Dr. Carman, of 
Toronto, spoke upon ‘ Angio- American 
Relations.’”’ They gave addresses of spark- 
ling, inspirational and thrilling power. 

In the great Tomlinson Hall fully four 
thousand people had gathered to hear Gen. 
J. B. Gordon lecture upon *“‘The Last Days 
of the Confederacy.”’ The crowds waited pa- 
tiently past the hour of beginning, employ- 
ing the time in singing patriotic hymns. 
After a time, when some embarrassment was 
apparent upon the platform, the presiding 
officer, stepping to the front, announced 
that for some unknown reason Gen. Gordon 
had not appeared. Instantly cries of “ Mc- 
Cabe,” “McCabe,” went up all over the 
house. The Bishop was on the platform, 
having come to hear Gen. Gordon, the very 
Confederate general who captured and sent 
him to Libby Prison years ago. Now this 
atrange turn in events had come, and he 
was the man of the hour — and, by the way, 
McCabe has been again Methodism’s emer- 
gency man, the Sheridan of the episco- 
pacy. He agreed to the proposition to lect- 
ure on the “ Bright Side of Life in Libby 
Prison.”’ The audience were told that ad- 
mission money would be returned if any- 
body wanted to go out, but scarcely any one 
moved. Whatacharm about the Chaplain’! 
There’s witchery in his voice, swing of in- 
expressible power in his rapid step, anda 
gentle winsomeness in his smile. There 
were persons present who had heard this 
same lecture a half-dozen times, but the 
seventh hearing was best of all. 

Dr. W. I. Haven enthusiastically, yet 
calmly, said that it was the highest triumph 
of oratory he ever saw. 


** Spirit and Life of Methodism.’’ 
Saturday, July 22. 


This was this morning’s topic for the 
three great meetings, and twenty-four 
speakers — eight at each place — discussed 
such themes as Methodism — its ‘‘ Evangel- 
istic Fervor,’ ‘Breadth and Catholicity,”’ 
** Philanthropy,’’ ‘‘ Educational Work,” 
** Woman’s Work,’’ “‘ Sunday-school Achieve- 
ment,” “Twentieth Century Movement,’’ 
** Young People’s Movement,” “ Outgrowth 
of the Class-meeting.” Bishops Ninde, Ual- 
loway and Hurst presided at the Tent, Tom- 
linson Hall, and English Opera House re- 
spectively. 

* Social Righteousness ” and ‘' Good Citi- 
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zenship,’’ were the bases of stirring addresses 
Saturday afternoon. The special topics were 
particularly good: “ Elements of Christian 
Manliness ” (on this topic Rev. Luther Free- 
man made a splendid speech at the big Tent), 
‘Integrity in Daily Life,’”’ ‘‘ Civic Duty of 
the Christian,” * Filial and Parental Duties,” 
* Obligation of the Citizen to the Church,” 
‘The Citizen and the Common School.”’ 


Temperance 


Saturday night, the time for surging 
crowds, was given to temperance. Dr. Crane, 
of Boston, shook the foundations in his ad- 
dress on *“ The Saloon in Politics.’”’ Dr. 
D. D. Thompson, assistant editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, delivered 
an able address, of which the followiug are 
some of the salient points : — 


Abraham Lincoln, in a temperance address 
delivered at Springfield, Ill., on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22, 1842, referring to the success- 
ful conclusion of the temperance revolution, 
said: ‘‘When the victory shall be complete — 
when there shall be neither a slave nor a drunk- 
ard on the earth—how proud the title of that 
land which may truly claim to be the birthplace 
and the cradle of both those revolutions that 
shall have ended in that victory.’’ This proph- 
ecy of the overthrow of slavery and intemper- 
ance was fulfilled so far as slavery in the United 
States was concerned when Mr. Lincoln himself 
signed the emancipation proclamation. It will 
be the work of the American people in the 
twentieth century to fulfill the second part of 
the prophecy. They will fulfill it. The struggle 
will be long and hard, but it will be successful. 
What has been done for temperance in the past 
is but the beginning. The severest battles are 
yet to be fought. 

We must realize that the question is economic 
as well as moral, and while devoting no less at- 
tention to its moral aspects we must give special 
attention to the economic. We must realize, 
also, that sentiment alone will not win victory. 
The struggle with the drink traffic is war, and it 
will bealong war. Warfare is a business, and, 
other things being equal, that side wins which 
so regards it and studies its details, as business 
men study the details of their business to meet 
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competitors. This must be done in the warfare 
against the liquor traffic. 


Dark asis the prospect before us, it is by no 
means hopeless. The liquor problem is being 
studied in new aspects. It is realized that 
dreadful as are the evils resulting from the use 
of intoxicating liquors, and deserving as is the 
traffic of bitter denunciation, these evils have 
not been and cannot be corrected by denuncia- 
tion of those engaged inthe traffic or of those 
who do not think that prohibition is the only 
remedy. The wise method is to learn every se- 
cret of its strength and weakness and attack 
each by the means that may be most effective. 
Tnis is being done by many persons who are 
studying this problem in the purely scientific 
spirit. 

Most thoughtful men and women realize that 
the labor prob!em is to be the great problem of 
the twentieth century. The liquor problem is a 
phase of the labor provlem. The solution of the 
liquor problem will not entirely solve the labor 
problem, but it will go far toward doing so, and 
the latter cannot be solved before the other has 
been solved. Workingmen as a class do not 
appreciate how closely these two questions are 
related, and bow important the destruction of 
the liquor traffic is to their welfare. Some lead- 
ersin labor organizations do, and the temper- 
ance sentiment in such organizations is increas- 
ing, as is the pumber of labor leaders who are 
total abstainers and advocates of total ahsti- 
nence. The Knights of Labor was at one time 
probably the strongest practical temperance 
organization in this country. It not only pro- 
hibited absolutely the sale of liquor to any 
member, but it influenced many to become total 
abstainers. The more influential labor leaders 
realize that strikes are often causelessly begun 
and that just strikes that might be won are often 
lost because of the intoxication of some mem- 
bers. During strikes efforts are made to keep 
strikers from drinking, and such efforts are 
more often successful than is generally supposed. 


It is estimated that if the more than $1,000,000,- 
000 alone spent for liquor by those whose power 
of production and consumption of commercial 
products is reduced by drink were spent for 
aseful articles of food, clothing, etc., it would 
require nearly haif a million more men in the 
factories to meet the demand for manufactured 
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goods, and about 650,000 more men outside the 
factories to produce the raw materials. The 
handling, transportation and sale of these goods 
would give employment to as many more. This 
demand for such a large number of employees 
would almost entirely remove the serious com- 
petition which labor suffers from the excess of 
the unemployed. 

The employment of this vast sum in other 
industries than the manufacture of liquor would 
have other and equally as important economic 
ani more important moral and political results. 
It would reduce the expenditure for the 80,000 
Paupers at least one-half, by reducing their 
numbers in that proportion; it would reduce the 
expenditures for the 265,000 insane, idiots and 
Other incapables,in perhaps equal proportion, 
and the expenditure for the 85,000 criminals at 
least three-fourths. The burden of supporting 
these products of liquor is greater than is sup- 
posed, and while it fails directly upon all tax- 
payers, it falls chiefly, though indirectly, upon 
workingmen. . - The solution of the liquor 
problem is largely in the power of the working- 
men of the country. That they will solve it by 
their votes as they solved the slavery question, 
there can be no duubt. 


Much educational work must be done before 
they will realize the wisdom as w: 1] as necessity 
of abolishing the saloon. This will require pa- 
tience and time. The work of education should 
begin with the children. There will be no final 
conquest over the liquor traffic until there has 
been trained at least a generation of vot-rs who 
will look upon its abolition as an irrepressible 
issue. It may require the education of several 
generations. Our churches should begin at once 
the regular and systematic education in temper- 
ance of the ch Idren in Suaday-schools, Epworth 
Leagues, Junior Leagues and other young peo- 
ple’s organizitions. Whatever be the character 
of the instruction given, ultimate prohibition of 
the traffic should be the object. 


Employers generally are giving more attention 
tothe use of liquor by employees. Not only is 
every one of the more than 800,000 railway em- 
ployees in the United States almost certain to be 
discharged if found under the influence of liquor 
while on duty, but the employees of some roads 
are liable to be discharged if seen entering a sa- 
loon while off duty. 


Still another hopeful sign, and one that may be 
an important factor in the overthrow of the 
traffic, is the increasing interest in the social 
condition of the tenement house class. The sa- 
loon is the resort of the vicious and thecriminal, 
both of which classes it also breeds; but it is also 
the resort of the poor, whose homes are so un- 
attractive that they go to the saloon for social in- 
tercourse with their fellows. The saloon is the 
poor man’s club. 


The prophecy of the fall of slavery made by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1842 was fulfilled in less than 
twenty-one years. Men of that day would have 
deemed such a fulfillment in so short a period an 
impossibility. Many persons regard the fulfill- 
ment of the second part of Lincoln’s prophecy 
an impossibility; yet the liquor traffic may be as 
near its end as wa; slavery in 1842. Letus,in 
our warfare against the saloon, adopt the senti- 
ment with which Lincoln closed his famous 
Cooper Institute speech: *‘ Let us have faith that 
right is might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 


The Convention City 


It grows in beauty and stateliness upon the 
visitor. It is the “City of Homes and 
Churches.’”” Evidences of comfort abound 
everywhere, while indications of wealth are 
not infrequently seen. it does not appear to 
have the extremes of society —the danger 
and often the disgrace of many great cities. 
It is Indiana’s capital city, amd worthily 
wears the honor of supremacy. The streets 
are laid out with much regularity, and there 
seems easy and direct passage to the central 
point, the great Capitol building. Asphalt 
paving makes carriage driving and bicycle 
riding a pleasure, and insures neatness at the 
crossings. Away into the suburbs for thirty 
aniles splendid roads mske country travel a 
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delight. Ex-President Harrison, its most 
distinguished citizen, says of Indianapolis: 
A city offering the most alluring induce- 
ments to commerce and production; it is 
pre-eminently a city of homes.” Its popula- 
tion is nearly 200000. Ite magnificent Sol- 
diere’ and Sailors’ Monument is one of the 
most splendid and majestic tributes of patri- 
otic love for the heroic dead to be found in 
America. 

It is a Methodist city, one-quarter of all 
its churches belonging to our order. Drs. 
Quayle, Lasby and Tevis are the pastors of 
great churches here. The city pulpit is 
strong. Oar Zion is influential in affairs 
civic, philanthropic and churchly. The two 
United States senators from Indiana are 
trustees of Meridian St. Church, of which 

, Dr. Quayle is pastor. 
Sunday by Telegraph 
July 23. 

The Convention today opened with the ob- 
servance of holy communion in many of the 
churches. Nearly every Protestant pulpit in 
the city was occupied by visiting minieters. 
Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi, has been 
the chief orator of the Uonvention. Judged 
by the popular interest to hear him, Bishop 
McCabe is an easy second. 

There were three immense meetings this 
afternoon in the interest of missions, with 
the same theme at night at the six monster 
services — one of vast size held in the open 
air around the soldiers’ monument. 

The Convention hes surpassed all prede- 
cessors in the close attendance of delegates 
upon the meetings. The sessions closed 
amid Methodist prayers and consecration 
vows. 

The Board of Control will begin its meet- 
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ing tomorrow morning, which will probably 
last till Wednesday. Some very important 
business will come before the Board for con- 
sideration and determination, and the issue 
is awaited with profound interest. 


Convention Notes 


—— From the White House comes the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Convention, sent by 
ovuc Methodist brother, the President: 
“ Please accept for the convention my cordial 
greetings and hearty and best wishes. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY.” 


—— The city of Indianapolis is taking very 
great interest in the Convention. Many pub- 
lic baildings and businese houses are elab- 
orately decorated. The press is paying close 
and intelligent attention to the proceedings, 
and the reports are mach more than ordi- 
narily full and accurate. 

— Dr. Du Bose, the Southern League 
editor and secretary, said in private conver- 
sation with a friend that he had traveled 
60,000 miles during the past year, and had 
spent one hundred nights in the sleeping 
car. He is the busy official head of an organ~ 
ization which now numbers 6,000 senior 
chapters with 280,000 members, and 800 Junior 
chapters with 20 000 members. 

— When Bishop Hurst, our polyglot 
Bishop, made his speech Thursday afternoon 
in Tomlinson Hall, he spoke in five lan- 
guages. He did this to show the cosmopol- 
itan character of the Epworth League. His 
introduction was in English. In Spanish, he 
raterred to the acquisition of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines and to the oppor- 
tunity for the League to do good work in 

[Continued on Page 964 | 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for August 


August 6 — Drifting. Eph. 4: 
James 1: 8. 


14; 


** Among the chords the fingers strayed 
And an uncertain warbling made.” 


Listless dreaming! How much of it 
there isin many lives! Drifting! Jos- 
tled about by shifting storms and flow- 
tng tides! Nocompass. No rudder. No 
goal. Parp>seless. How indefinite! 
How vague! Only drifting. ‘ Driven 
with the wind and tossed.’’ Does this 
describe the condition of any young peo- 
ple with whom you are acquainted ? Try 
to show them a better way. Having 
no special object in view, they are 
drifting. 


1. The bay. How beautiful its surface! 
-Myriads of ripples dance with delight under 
the glitter of the morning sun. The waters 
play over the pebbly beach in joyous melo- 
dy. Surely no harm can come from drifting 
on suchasea! None whatever, says the idle 
world. lt is so pleasant just to let one’s self 
go, and feel no care or concern — talents 
laid away in napkins, the will settling down 
in soft caoshions. How congenial just to 
glide on a golden sea under the blue vault! 


2. The breezes. Gentle enough are they — 
80 soothing, so lulling. Lift they no voice 
of warning? Yes,to the alert ear, to the 
anchored soul. But the sleepy hear it not. 
The listless are deaf. 


3. Thegale. What a stir! What acom- 
motion! Any dangerahead? Blue sky all 
gone. The sea so angry. Whut means all 
this? Poor drifting bark! How dark its 
future! How foreboding its outlook! A 
mighty billow smites it, and lo! it is seen no 
more. How sad! Such is the fate, the doom, 
of drifting. 

ANCHORS. 


1. Induetry. What a blessing that most 
of us have to work! May we not believe that 
all the ills of life coming to us from the nat- 
ural world are intended to keep us from be- 
coming indolent ? Enjoyment of honest la- 
bor is one of the surest safeguards against 
vice. 

* Eschew the idle vein, 
Flee from doing naught! 
For never was there idle brain 
But bred aa idle thought.” 


2. Finding one’s natural bent. God bas a 
plan for every life. This plan may be found 
by those who are anxious to find it. When 
found it will prove to be the best that coulda 
be devised. There is wonderful satisfaction 
in the conviction that we have chosen the 
vocation in life tor which we were created. 
You may find yourself like a piece of Lab- 
rador spar, which will display only dullness 
until you get the light at the right angle, 
when it yields a charming brilliancy. 

3. Wisdom. This is adapting the best 
means to the best ends. Its beginning is 
that fear of God which leads us to seek His 
will in all things; its end that perfect love 
which casts out all tormenting fear. 


4. Concentration. Talents, like gunpow- 
der, must be confined in order to be moat ef- 
fective. The vine- dresser does not allow the 
life of the vine toscatter itself through scores 
of little twigs. These he trims off that the 
vitality may be centred in few branches in 
order to produce rich clusters of fruit. 
Michael Angelo being asked why he did not 
marry replied: ‘‘ Painting is my wile and my 
works are my children.” 


5. Faithin God. This is ‘an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and steadfast.” It is the 
anchor that keeps the ship from drifting. 
No sea craft is complete for a long voyage 
without ites anchor. It is related that in the 
short naval battle of the “ Merrimac ”’ 
against the ‘‘ Congress” and ‘‘ Cumberland,” 
the anchor of the former was shot away, 
Ever after that iron-clad battleships were 
constructed with ananochor well, in which 
the anchor may be kept when out of the 
water. Faith must be ready for use at all 
times. 

COMPASS AND RUDDER. 


1. Conscience. This is not always a safe 
guide, but it is the best we have. When en- 
ligbtened by God’s Word and in accord with 
the indwelling Spirit, it may be relied upon. 
It is the soul’s compass. 


2. A high ideal of character. This will 
ever keep life’sship headed in the right di- 
rection. Decision firmand unylelding will 
hold the ideal up and not allow it to droop. 
Remember Daniel in Babylon. He made up 
his mind that he would do right at all haz- 
ards. He never drifted with the evil tides 
about him. He had a mind of his own and 
dared to betrueto his best conceptions of 
duty. 

Epworthians, remember that you are cre- 
ated for a splendid purpose! Each one has 
hie duty to perform, his character to achieve, 
his destiny to determine. Drifting is certain 
ruin. Sailing in accordance witn H2aven’s 
rules of navigation must bring to that bliss- 
ful haven from which there is no more sail- 
ing out upon a stormy and dangerous sea. 





August 13— A Ssrvice of Promises. 
John 14: 1-14, 


God’s Wordis a casket of jewels. Open 
it and diamond after diamond, with other 
precious stones, will flash before you. 
Behold the pearl, ‘‘ God is love; ” the 
ruby, ‘* The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin; ” the emerald, 
‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God; ” and that inesti- 
mable Kohinoor, so familiar to the Chris- 
tian, Jobn 3: 16. Promises! There are 
over thirty-two thousand in the Bible, 
we are told. And back of each is One 
whose resources are inexhaustible. 
Banks fail. Insurance companies fail. 
Business firms fails. Wealthy men often 
fail. But God redeems every one of His 
pledges. He has never failed once since 
the world began and He never will fail. 
How rich are His heirs! Well may they 
‘* rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.”’ 

GLEAMS. 

“Can I do anything for you?” said an 
officer to a dying young soldier of the Civil 
War. “ Nothing, unless you are willing to 
bring my Testament from my haversack.” 
This done, the officer inquired if he might 
read some special passage for his comfort. 
* Yes, thank you, from the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John, the promise, ‘ Peace | leave with 
you, my psace I give unto you.’” Atter 
hearing these dear words from the precious 
Saviour’s lips, the young patriot looked into 
his benefactor’s face and said, “ I thank you, 
sir. 1 have that peace, and I am going to that 
Saviour.” In a few minutes the glorified 
spirit soared away in sp >tless purity to the 
Hand stretched forth for its reception as 
Noah received the dove into the ark. 

‘“* Let not your heart be troubled.” How 
soothing has this sentence been to multi- 
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tudes of troubled hearts! Like a seraph 
strain it cheers and comforts and inspires. 


‘In my Father’s house are many wansions.’’ 
Every saint will be exactly suited. His man- 
sion will be fitted just to his taste. Every 
comfort, convenience and desire will be pro- 
vided for. The same divine skilland love 
which has giventhe bird wings, the fish fins, 
and supplied light for the glow-worm, strong 
roots for the mountain oak, and a thousand 
bands forthe climbing ivy, knows how to 
make each child of God perfectly at home in 
mansions above. 


“IT will come again and receive you unto 
myself.” A sorrowing mother bent over her 
dying child. Hoping to comfort her darling 
she spoke to her of the glories of heaven — its 
brightness and shintng countenances. The 
little feeble voice interrupted her, saying, ‘‘ I 
should not like to be there, mother, for the 
light hurts my eyes.’ So, to change the 
picture, she mentioned the songs of the 
angels, the many harpers and multitudes of 
sweet voices before the throne. Again the 
delicate, frail sufferer spoke, ‘‘ Mother. I 
cannot bear any noise.”’” Asa last resort she 
took her precious one fondly into her arms; 
and then, conscious only of the nearness of 
love, the faint whisper came, ‘‘ Mother, if 
heaven is like this, may Jesus take me there! ”’ 
With a love more tender and satisfying than 
that of a mother will the dear Saviour come 
to receive unto Himself each one of His own 
precious children. 


“TI am the way, the truth,and the life.’’ 
To us the way may sometimes be obscure, and 
threatening dangers may appear. But if 
faith wavers not it will be just as well for us 
as if it were illuminated at everyturn. A 
noble son was to undergo a very critica! sur- 
gical operation. It was thought best to in- 
form him of its serious nature and that the 
father should impart the information. At 
the tidings the boy turned pale and trembled. 
Upon being asked whether he was willing to 
subject himself to the treatment, he replied, 
“ Yes, father, if you will hold my hand.” 
His father did hold his hand and led him 
straight to larger life. Let Christ take your 
hand. He will lead you in the right way to 
truth and life eternal. 


“It ye shallask anything in my name I 
will do it.”” What power is there in the 
name of Jesus! During the Civil War there 
was a judge who was very much interested 
in the suffering soldiers. A dear boy of his 
own was inthe army, which gave him great 
sympathy for all other boys in blue. In 
course of time, however, a very important 
case, which required anusual study, came to 
him for trial. While thus engaged he resolved 
that he must not heed a single request for 
aid. One day during this time of intense 
application a poor soldier entered his office. 
His clothes were torn and his face showed 
that he was suff:ring from iliness. Tae 
jadge proceeded with his work as if not no- 
ticing him. Fora time the poor fellow kept 
fumbling in his pocket. Perceiving that he 
was not welcome there, he said in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘‘ I did have a letter for you, 
sir.”” The judge madeno answer. Presently 
the soldier’s thin, trembling hand pusbed a 
note along the desk. The jadge was just 
about tosay, ‘“‘lamtoo busyto attend toany- 
thing of this kind today,” when his eyes no- 
ticed the handwriting of his son. There- 
upon he picked it up and read: “ Dear 
father, the bearer of this note is one of our 
brave soldier boys. He has been dismissed 
from the hospital and is going home to die. 
Please help him in any way you cap, fer 
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Charlie’s sake.”’ ‘“ For Charlie’s sake!” 
What a change these words wrought! ‘‘Come 
into the house, my friend,” hesaid. ‘ You 
are welcome to anything we have.” Thena 
good meal was spread for him and he was 
given Charlie’s bed for a rest. In a suit of 
Charlie’s clothes he was dressed and was pre- 
sented with enough money to take him home 
in comfort. Ali for Charlie’s sake! “If ye 
shall ask anything in My name I will do it.“ 





August 20 — The Leaven and the Meal 
(Missionary meeting). Matt. 13: 33; 
Dan. 2: 31-35, 45. 

The leaven — what a homely figure, 
yet how meaningful! how forceful! As 
usual Onrist chose an every-day object 
wondrously well adapted to illustrate 


and enforce the truth He desired to 
teach. 


1. Aconvenience. No amount of molding, 
pulling, pounding, stretcning or beating 


could accomplish what a little leave would 
do. 


2. A necessity. Other things might be 
Offsred as asubstitute for the leaven. But 
if toe food was to be thoroughly heaithy and 
palatable nothing could take the place of 
leaven in the domestic economy. 


3. A silent force. No noise, no sound, is 
emitted. You cannot hear the working ot 


the leaven any more than the rising of the 
sun. 


4. An all-pervading power. It does not 
work in Oa¢ portion of the meal to the 
exclusion of ths rest. fnere is no partial 
selectioa, but every particie of the entire 
mass is completeiy pervaded. Taus is it 
With tue reiigion of Jcsas Corist. It is a 
coavenient, necessary, silent, ail pervading 
force in numan society. Gradualiy but 
unerringly it 18 peaetrating all naman 
activities, and ultimately the entire race will 
fee! its saving power. I¢ is perfectly adapikd 
to its sublime purpose. 


The meal. Tnis represents, in some 
sense, mankind. Witnout religion, the 
pure gospel of Ubrist, it is an incomplete 
mass ulierly talling to meet its high 
purpose as designed by its Ureator. As 
jeaven in tne meal produces a beautitul, 
wholesome effcct, so tne Gospel per- 
meating heathen lands and heathen 
peoples must raise them to heighis of 
usefulness and enjoyment otherwise 
impossible. 


1. ‘* ores measures.’”?’ A somewhat fanci- 
ful interpretation may here tiod retereave to 
body, soul aud spirit. True religiou viializes 
the whoie being. 


2. As applied to the race, it may include 
the home, tne cuurcnh, the state, tacse three 
repressaiing all human interesis. Tue 
leavening process has not by any means yet 
penetraied all toe molecules of the meal, but 
tnis 1s 1ts Work and it Will not cease working 
uotil ail is leavened. Tne stone cut out v1 
tne mountain without hands shail roil ou 
and on till all epposition is broken down, 
and the whole carth will be tlled with its 
presence (Wan. 2: 45). 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS, 


1. Religion having its source in Christ 
@iways Vitelizo8 ana improves tne life woen 
allowed 118 legitimate effect. Where is 
seems to fail We may ve coatident tnat it is 
MOU receiVed ia tue right spirit. I[t is like a 
Wiluged seed Luat is vurne aioug by tae wind 
{rom spol tO spot and never shuodts out its 
roots uutil it meets witn favorabie soil. 
Tow Gospel germ tas been borne over tne 
e@rtu,a.a Wherever it is received into good 
8011 1t Dears @ glorious narvest. Somecimes 
tne richest soil is iound in the virgin fleias 
Of idoiatrous lands. Northern india has 
proven a most tertile field. Uatela thou- 
sands are ready for baptism into the Chris- 
tian faith, but we have not a sufficient force 
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of teachers to give them the needed in- 
struction. 


2. The most formidable hindrance to the 
spread of Unbrist’s leavening power is found 
to be the indiffsrence of His own people. 
They lose their zeal and interest. They 
withhold their means, rob God of tithes and 
offerings, spending upon themselves need- 
lessly the money that is due Unbrist’s cause. 


3. Infidelity ha» opposed the spread of the 
leaven. Voltaire did his utmost to remove 
it entirely from the meal. When residing 
in Geneva he boastfully declared that before 
the nineteenth century Caristianity would 
have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
But the very room jn which this boast was 
made became a Bible depository and was 
filled with God’s Word. No century bears 
comparison with the present one in the 
—— with which the Gospel leaven has 
worked. 


THE MYSTERY. 


The leaven of the Gospel cannot be seen 
but it can be felt. It cannot be defined but 
it can be experienced. Oaly those who have 
felt its workings can appreciate ite blessed- 
ness. To those who: xperience its vitalizing 
efficacy it becomes indescribably valuable. 
lt is not a rule, a creed, a dogma, but a life 
—the Carist-lite withiu the soul of man. 
For it men and women will give their lives. 
A Scotch woman applied for admission into 
the cnurch. Tne miolster asked the usual 
difficult questions for the «examining com- 
mivtee and she failed in every question. 
Tnereupon she was told that she should 
learn something before sbe applied again. 
Tarning to tnem, with great tears roiling 
down ner brown cheeks, she said: “ Sirs, 
Il canna speak for Jesus Christ; but I love 
Him so much that I can dee for Him.” Tais 
heroic spirit is demanded for mission work 
and for work in the bome land. 





August 27—Green Pastures; the 
Onristian’s Pleasures. Psalm 23. 
The twenty-third Psalm! What a 


train of cheering thoughts it awakens! 
Doubtless no other portion of the Bible 
is so familiar to Christians. Where is the 
sheep that does not know the Shep- 
herd’s voice as it rings out through 
these beautiful words? So charming is 


it and so blitheseome that it has been | 
called the nightingale Psalm. As such 
it has been singing more and more 


sweetly for thirty centuries. 


In every | 


language of Obristendom it has in- | 
spired hearts with confidence in God. | 


It has dispelled grief and soothed sor- | 


row. Before it doubts have fied as 
morning mists before the rising sun. 
By it troubles are banish<d, the poor are 
enriched and the disappointed are filied 
with hope. To the sick it has been a 
balm, to the widow a consolation, and 
to the fatherless a comfort. It has il- 
laminated the hospital and given to the 
dying slave a larger freedom than ever 
known by his master. Beautifal Psalm! 
Sweet messenger of hope! The songs 
inspired by thee have been like the 
sands of the seashore for multitude and 
like the stars in brightness! Not yet is 
thy mission fulfilled! As long as there 
are sins to distress and vices to ruin, as 
long as there are hearts to ache and 
souls to mourn, must thou go forth on 
wings of mercy! Oar children and oar 


children’s children will need thy mel- | 


ody. Not until the ‘‘wheels of time 
stand motionless at the gates of eterni- 
ty” will thy work be completed. Then 
return to the bosom of thy God, whence 
thou camest, and there forever mingle 
thy notes with all the celestial strains 
which will make up the music of 
heaven. 
THRILLING NOTES. 

1. “Thy rod aod thy staff, they comfort 
me.“ Even the rod of correction is a com- 
tort when held in the hand of love. And 
the staff becomes an instrument of safety 
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and support. It affords security against at- 
tacking enemies and in every d.rk valley it 
aids in finding the right path. On one of 
the battlefields before Richmond a noble- 
looking Uonfederate soldier was found dead. 
Under one of his cold, stiff hands lay an 
open Bible with his forefinger pointing to 
the words, ‘‘Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.”” No comment is needed to ex- 
plain the consolation of that dying hour. 


2. ‘*Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies.’””’ Madam 
Gayon was a prisoner in the castle of Vin- 
cennes in 1695. There within those narrow 
walls she experienced so much of God’s 
presence that it was to her a continual feast. 
From the table spread before her in the 
presence of harsh enemies, she has given us 
this expression of her satisfaction: — 


“A little bird lam, 
Shat from the fields of air; 
And in my songs I sit and sing 
Of Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee.” 


3. “Surely, goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life.” At the 
close of each day Alpine shepherds from the 
lower cliffs call to those just above them — 
‘*Praise be to God, good night.”” And the 
ones addressed take up in turn the same sal- 
utation. So from cliff to cliff rings and 
echoes and resounds this doxology, until the 
notes of thanksgiving reach the angels’ 
ears. May not this be our attitude of ever- 
hopeful praise? If loyal to Christ we may 
march on into the future without fear, 
never dreading the unfolding of God’s 
plans. Beautiful and blessed surprises of 
divine goodness and mercy await all who 
trust in Him. Often do they sing, “‘ My 
cup runneth over.” 


Brockton, Mass. 





The look of satisfaction in 
a woman’s face is the best 
recommendation of 
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housewile who tries it; the unapl- 
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chefs of America. It is supreme 
in the kitchen because of its relia- 
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About Washing Compounds 


In calling the reader's attention to the 
Pearline advertisement on page 934 of this 
issue, let us quote the renowned Mrs. 8. T. 
Rorer on the subject of Washing Compounde. 
The following is from “‘ Table Talk,” Phil- 
adeiphia, Pa. : 

The art of washing has not progressed es 
rapidly as other household employments, 
and if the {introduction of a good washing 
powder will in any way ameliorate the con- 
ditions of our domestics and make washirg a 
pleasure, I should be glad to see such enter 
every bouse inthe land. It is a well-known 
fact that two tablespoontfuls of washing pow- 
der will do more}good work in one hour than 
astrong woman and board in three. Many 
housekeepers ot ject to these ‘‘ quiet work- 
ers ’’ on the plea that they rot the clothing. 
This is, of course, not true, unlets you pur- 
chase cheay powders, and even then I doubt 
if the “everlasting ’’ rubbing, which one 
can hearto the very top of the bouse, does 
not do by far greater injury. 


THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Northfield. — One of the sons of Rev. A. W. C. 
Anderson graduated from Montpelier Seminary 
at its recent Commencement with a good rank. 
Hon. Frank Plumiey of this church is doing 
yeoman service in making temperance addresses 
in various parts of the State under the auspices 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 


Amsden. — Rev. C. M. Chariton supplies at this 
place, preaching here on alternate Sabbaths with 
the Baptist pastor at Perkinsville. Such has 
been the growth of the congregations that it 
has been found necessary to enlarge the seating 
capacity of the chapel by one-half. 


South Reading.— This place is also fortunate 
in enjoying the pastoral and pulpit services of 
Mr. Charlton of Perkinsville. The congregations 
at this point have been steadily increasing, and 
seventy were out on a recent Sabbath—a very 
large number for this place. At this point, also, 
there are signs of a gracious outpouring of the 
Spirit. 

Thetford Centre.— Rev. A. H. Baker, the inde- 
fatigable pastor at this point,ison hand with 
the benevolences of the church, the collections 
on Children’s Day being more than twice as 
large as last year. The amount for General 
Conference expenses has also been raised, and a 
beginning made on the missionary collection. 
This is a good example to be followed. No 
doubt many have already preceded or followed 
it, only the facts are not known to the writer. 

Rochester.— A Junior League has been formed 
at this place, the efficient superintendent being 
Miss Jennie Hall, the popular superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. Mrs. Sharp's health is much 
better, and she is able to accompany her hus- 
band to his services at Hancock and Granville. 


Springfield. — Mrs. Dr. Rowland is visiting her 
old home in Ohio. It is hoped that this trip aay 
be greatly beneficial to her health. 

West Fairlee.— The salary of Pastor Baker was 
increased $25 at the first quarterly conference, 
and all expressed a faith that it could easily be 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
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CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
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paid. Rev. Mr. Ellis, the former pastor at this 
place, enters Drew Theological Seminary the 
coming fall. 


White River Jurnction.— Rev. A. J. Hough is 
being called upon for various patriotic ad- 
dresses, and was pressed into service for a 
Fourth of July oration at Weston. 


Wilmington.— Pastor Yerks has been selected 
to have charge of the singing at the coming 
camp-meeting at Claremont Junction. Affairs 
move on well in this charge. 


Windsor. — Rey. C. F. Partridge has been abun- 
dant in labors at this point, and showed the 
largest number of calls of any pastor on the 
district. Nearly four hundred people crowded 
into the church to listen to his able baccalau- 
reate sermon before the graduating class of the 
high school. 


Union Camp-meeting.— The union camp- 
meeting will be held at Claremont Junction as 
usual, from Aug. 22 to28. The celebrated evan- 
gelist, Rev. Ralph Gillam, of Medford, Mass., 
will be present on three days. Several new feat- 
ures will probably be added, and it is hoped that 
the occasion may be one of unusual profit. 

South Royalton. — There are indications of 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
atthis place. Rev. J. D. Beeman, the enthusi- 
astic and energetic pastor, is alive to all of the 
inte rests of the charge, and was expecting io re- 
ceive 4on probation and 3 from probition 
full membership last Sunday. 


into 
RETLAW. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Kittery, First Church.— The Epworth League 
has raised $125 for the inside decoration of the 
church. The repairs upon the outsid:, planned 
by the trustees, have been completed. 

Eliot. — The Sunday-sch: ol has grown in num- 
bers and in interest since the last qu+rterly con- 
ference. Faithful work is bei:g done for the 
children on this charge. The pastor, Rev. F.C. 
Potter, has the good tortune to spend his vaca- 
tion at the Epwo th League Convention in In- 
dianapolis. E. O. T. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Springfield District 


General Conference Expenses.—It is to be 


hoped that the pastors and official members have | 
given due heed to the request of the commission | 
on entertainment of the approaching General 
Conference — that the amount a, portioned 
should be raised and paid as soonas Julyl. If 
not, the matter should be taken in hand at once. 
There is grave danger of a deficit unless early 
and earnest heed be given to the matier, and 
each pastor and church has a responsibility in 
the matter. The probability of admission of an 
increased number of laymen emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of immediate attention to this duty. Ifa 
suggestion may be allowed, the writer wuld in- 
timate thatas a rule it is advisable to place this 
item in the current expenses, and see that it is 
paid atonce, But in any case, and by whatever 
method, let the money be secured and forwarded 
without delay. 


Belchertown. — Pastor L. E. Bell, newly ap- 
pointed, has been diligent in pastocal visitation, 
according to his report to the first quarterly con- 
fereuce. The probability is that the upnances 
will be in better shape than was feared a while 
ago. 

Feeding Hilis.— As r.cently noted in these 
columns, plans have been perfected for the new 
church, to replace the ne burned Feb. 14. The 
Springfield Republican of July 13 gives a print 
showing both the exterior and the interior as 
they will appear; and says: ‘It will be a cozy 
little structure with a seating capacity in the 
audience-room for one hundred and twenty-five 
persons, and room in the chapel for seventy-five 
more. The audience-room and chapel will be on 
the same level, and so arranged that they can be 
thrown together in case of a large meeting. 
There will be no basement, save a room for the 
furnace, by which the building will be heated. 
It wil be a frame building, with a tower at 
one corner, through which the entrance will 
lead to both the audience-room and the chapel. 
It will be finished in natural wood, and will be 
open to the roof, as is the case with most 
modern churches at present. The work of build- 
ing will be begun soon, and it is the intention of 
the building committee to have the church paid 
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for entirely as soon as completed. It will cost 
between $2,000 and $3,000. 

Florence. — On the evening of July 12, during a 
very severe thunder shower, the spire of our 
church was struck by lightning, taking off the 
upper part of the steeple and tearing off some 
shingles from the sides. The bolt did not pene- 
trate the interior, but caused considerable dam- 
age tothe outside of the church. The building 
did not take fire. It isto be hoped that ins: rance 
was properly effected, with lightning clause duly 
inserted. H. 





A Lady Reade Writes How She Made Money 
to Bui.d a Home 


I have been so successful in the last few months 
that I feel it my duty to aid others by giving them 
my experience. I have not made les« than $9 00 spy 
day for the last five months. There isa big firm in 
Pittsburg that manufactures SUGARINS. | tried 
the Sugasrine my-elf,and I can recommend it as 
splendid, eo I sent ter samples to start with. I 
found the work so pleasant and easy that I have 
kept right atit. This Sugari e is 450 times as strong 
assugar It only reqaired one drop to sweetenpa 
cup of coffee, tea or milk. Used for pastry, cannet 
fruit and anything thac sugar is used for. Gusran- 
teed perfectly pure. You can sell one to three bot- 
ties in every house you canvass. Write to W. H. 
Baird & Co, 98 S8t-tion A, Pittsburg, Pa., and they 
will seod you full particu ars. With the proceeds of 
my work i am building a very nice home. Try it and 
report your success. 

A CoNnsTANT READER. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel, elevator, steam, 
suites with bath, sun- parlors and promenades on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, hydro-elec- 
tric, mineral water and a)! baths. Electricity 
in its various forms, massage, etc. Croquet, 
golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


Of Interest to Advertisers 


The issue of the Directory of the American 
Press for 1899, published by the large News- 
paper and Magazine Agency of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, Ill., haa just appeared. 
This neat little book, besides having all its 
usual interesting features, contains many 
which are new and attractive. Tals is the 
first Newspaper Directory to enumerate the 
several boroughs of Greater New York. It is 
also tbe first to list the papers published in 


Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. 








Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


fo the use of 
A Perfect ~Qlose 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., %, % and 1 1b. tins, 
Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stowe St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeid. 














Cancers Cured 


The Absorption Process is a conceded success 
Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. No Kuite 
No Caustic. No Blood. No Pain. Write 

Or. Hess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. For cancer of the 
breast, if not breken out, treatment can be sent. 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
—— 7 than all other diseases put ether, and 
until the last few years was red moda 5 to be in- 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it « local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
by Fo Ok Hall’ s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 

F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Obio, is the only 
- RAS cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 1@ drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails tocure. Send for cir- 
culars and testimonials. Address, 

F.J.CHENBY & CO., Toledo, O. 

&@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assem. 
at Mootwait (Lakeview) South Framing- 
bam, Mass, 

Christian Workers’ Union Conf, at Old Or- 


July 17-28 


chard, Me., L. B. Bates, Leader, Jaly 22-31 
New Haven District Camp-meeting at 

Plainville, July 24-29 
Holiness (amp- meeting at Hedding, July 24-28 


New Haven District Assembly at Plain- 
ville, July 31-Aug. 4 
HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION: 
Summer School, 
Biblical Instiiute, 


July 31-Aug. 19 
Aug. 7-12 


Assembly, Aug. 12-19 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-14 
West Dudiey Camp- meeting, Ang. 11-29 
Weirs Camp-meetinug, Aug. 14-19 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Ang. 14-21 
Empire Grove Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-21 


Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. I. T. John- 


son, Leader, Aug 18-28 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-28 
Martha’s Vineyard Oamp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Sheldon . amp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 


Groveton Camp-meetizg, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
« Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
YARMOUTH CAMP-GROUND: 


Concert Day, Aug. 1 

Temperance Day, Aug. 2 

Sunday-school Day, Aag.$ 

Missionary Day, Aug. 6 

Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-14 
STERLING CAMP-GROUND: 

Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 18. 19 

Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 

Swedish Camp-meeting, Aug. 26, 27 
Strong Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Maine State Epworth League Conven- 

tion at Northport Camp ground, Aug. 16-17 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 


Rockland District Uamp-meeting at 


Nobleboro, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 


Health for ten cents. COascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and 
constipation. All druggists. 





MARRIAGES 


PIEROE — SMART — In Monmouth, Me., Joly 21, by 
Rev. T. E. Cramer, Arthur W. Pierce, ot Benning- 
ton, N. H., and Jennie 4 Mee of Monmouth, for- 
merly of Hilisboro, N. 
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NEW OHU ROK. — Old Orchard, Me, is a small 
city by the sea, and evidently will grow larger. The 
music of hammerand eawis heard. Summer cot 
tages are transformed into residetces. Some Port- 
land business men have their homes there. Many 
noble Obristian ladies reside among the beautifal 
pines. A grand, hard beach receives the Atlantic 
waves for miles. Evidently this favored spot re- 
ceived the kindly thcught of the divine Creator It 


. is the belief of the selectmen that Old Orchard is to | 


have a substantial future, and will steadily grow itn 
favor. There are many large hotels and good 
houses. The town has not yet done much in the 
way of church building, but their eyes are toward 
the future with faith and hope. A new Methodist 
church, costing about $3,000, is to be erected, prob- 
ably to be begun in October. One lady has given 
her check for $200,and the total pledges are above 
$1,400. Several denominations are in the congrega- 
tion, and all are welcome. The social services are 
earnest and spiritual. The presiding elder of Port- 
land District realizes the need of a courch here, 
and encourages speedy action. It is planned to 
have metal ceiling and oak pews. Do something to 
build a church here at once. Itis an honor to have 
asharein anoble cause. Old Orchard was named 
from an orchard planted here abcut 1638 by Thomas 
Rogers. Welabor for more blessed fruit than ap- 
ples. Ground will be broken for the foundation at 
4p. m., July 27, under the leadership of Rev. L. B. 
Bates, D. D. For turther information address the 
pastor, Rev. Howard A. Olifford, Old Orchard, Me. 

LANDOR, the post, says in one of his sweet 
little sonnets: ‘‘ We are what suns, and 
winds, and waters make us;“ but unfortu- 
nately suns will scorch, winds will rougher, 
and waters will not remove the injurious ef- 
fects of the other two upon the lovely com. 
plexion of the fairer sex. For ages chemists 
have tried to distil from herbs and minerais 
an elixir of beauty; but they have failed, and 
it was left to modern times to find a cosmet- 
ic which should remove every speck and 
blemish, and leave a soft and pearly loveli- 
ness upon the roughest skin. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream does this, and while so per 
fectly harmless that spring water is pot more 
80, it has a magic influence upon the com- 
plexion which cannot be overestimated or 
believed until realized. Toour lady readers 
we simply say, would you be as lovely as 
kindly Nature intended ? Then use the Ori- 
ental Cream. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME. — Mallalieu Seminary, Kin- 
sey, Ala.,a school among our poor white brethren, 
ie doing grand work for God and humanity, helping 
tosavethe South for Christ, and fit our people for 
a better and nobler civilization. We have just 
bought a new property. and are hoping by the help 
of friends to fit it upas an Iadustrial Home for 
girls. There is no such Home in all the great State 
of Alabama. Brethren,the chance for the mental 
training of the poor girl of the South is not nearly 
so gvod as that of the poor boy. We hope to be able 
in this Home to teach the girls habits of thrift and 
indastry, better modes of housekeeping, and do- 
mestic science in general. Our property must be 
remodeled and furnished throughout. If I tell you 
what we want, will you help us? Well, read: We 
want a large-sized cook-stove, with reservoir and 
all the furniture, 24 heavy, substantial chairs, 8 
rockers, 8 bureaus, § commodes, 8 toilet sete, 16 iron 
hedsteads, single, with springs, mattresses and 
bedding, also lamps, crockery, knives, forks, spoons, 
ete. The first term of such a school is the hardest. 
If any brother or sister, or society of any sort, would 


send us afew barrels of provisions, it would be of 
immense advantage to us If you want to know 
about us, ask Bishops Mallalieu. Ninde, McOabe, or 
Goodsell If about the work, address Rev. Geo. M. 
Hamilen, D D , Oottage City, Mass. 
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The reason 


is simple 
as ABC, 
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best known to 
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OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 


Beecham s Pills :: 


a reason for everything, and the reason for the 
ts that 3 fill ale * requirements of a general antidote 
in @ more satisfactory manner nen. any proprietary medicine 
ever placed 1 the public. Beecham’s Pills are brought before your notice, and, 
pede: ie them or not—if not today. you may tomorrow—when the necessity 
arises you s d,in your own interest, take them. 

ourself, but be that as it may, you a, tad 

them in reasonable doses, and doing so is as simp. C. 


The enormous sale of Beecham’s Suns Sie Gnasn atiadiee wiitaih te eideenedten 
of testimonials, the fact being that Beecham’s Pills recommend themselves. 
Sold everywhere, in boxes, 10 cents and 25 cents each, 


ave been 
tried for 
50 years. 


Ya ogy ny | of Beecham’s Pills 
for ALL BILIOUS AND 


The reason for their need is often 
good judgment by taking 
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IMPORTANT CHANCE 
Boston & Albany Railroad 


The colossal new South Station is now the 
place of departure of all trains over the Boston 
& Albany railroad. This step, long contemplat- 
ed, was taken on Sunday last, when the old sta- 
tion was deserted for the tracks assigned them 
in the new. 

This was not however the first use made of the 
South Station by this road, foron Wednesday of 
, last week four excursion trains from Worcester 
| and intermediate points, comprising 52 cars, 
| were run into and returned from the new sta- 
| tion. Nearly 4,000 persons were on these trains, 
i fitting introduction to this mammoth railroad 
terminus. 

The General Offices of the Company are also 
moved to the new station at the foot of Summer 
Street. 





A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


— Established 1780 — 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS 
Boston, Mass, 


— 


Send for illustrated catalog. 
pulpit for brethren, for trav- 


WILL SUPPLY 22t2,tor brevren, tor tray 


till end of my vacatiou, the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 
EE. W. VIRGIN. 
Dedham, July 17. 


$50 $200 $500 $1,000 


No MATTER HOW SMALL OR HOW LaRGE AMOUNT 


You want it put at interest. 
Savings Banks can’t use itso as to 
Pay you more than a trifle, 


THE NATIONAL TRUST CO., 


Washington, D.C. 
Meets thisdemand and you can invest small sums 
to as good advantage as large sums. 
— Send for our pamphlet — 
And learn HOW WE EARN AND PAY YOU 
6 per cent. 
AND DIVIDE PROFITS ADDITIONAL 
DON’T FORGET THIS! DON'T NEGLECT IT! 
When in Washington, visit us. 
Address for particulars, 
NATIONAL TRUST CO., Warder Blidg., 
Washington, D. © 








HOSPITAL VISITATION. — As an initial step in 
federative work in this city, the Evangelical Alli- 
ance of Boston and vicinity has engaged Rev. 8. K. 
Mitchell to visit the hospitais daring the summer 
months and minister to the spiritual needs of 
Protestant patients. He will also have charge of 
the Sunday afternoon meetings on the Common 
held under the auspices of the Alliance. Your co- 
operation in both these enterprises is earnestly 
solicited. If any members of your congregation 
are in the hospitals of the city, kindly notify Mr. 
Mitchell and he will take to them the cheer and 
comfort of his large-hearted Obristian sympathy, 
while you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they do not suffer from lack of pastoral care during 
yourabsence. Please have this notice read in your 
church. Mr. Mitchell's address is 693 Wasbington 
St., Dorchester. Contributions for this work may 
be sent to the treasurer of the Alliance, Mr. ©. F. 
Letteney, 34 Province St., Boston. Com. 


Por Over Fifty Years 


Mas. WINSLOW’'s Sooruine Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allaysall pain, cures wind colic, 


and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 
DR. GOUCHER AT OOTTAGE CITY. — Rev. Dr. 


John F. Goucher, president of the Woman's Uollege, 
Baltimore, will preach at Oottage Cityon Sunday, 
July 30,in the iaterest of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. He isa very enthusiastic speaker, 
| and from his knowledge of our missions cannot fail 
| to instruct and interest his audience. 

| Mre.8 FP. Upmam 





Shipment of Belle Abroad 


| Recent shipments of great belis from the Mc- 
} Shans Bell Foundry at Baltimore. illustrate the 
wdespread demand that exists for these fa- 
mous musical toned bells throughout the world. 
shipments have been made not only to al! parts of 
our own land, but to Jolombo, Isle of Ceylon; David, 
South America, end Shanghai, Ubina. These ship- 
ments abroad.as well as domestic sales, increas- 
ing year by year, tell a tale of good beils weil made 
whiach carry and *pread abroad, among other mes- 
vages,the fame of their founders. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Life and Tim’s of Hannibal Hamlin. 
By his grandson, Uharies a Hamlin. B B. 
crc 57 Cornhill, Boston. Subscription price, 


This stout, well-written book, telling the 
life-story of one of the few most notable 
men of his time, covers also and quite fully 
one of the most important eras in the history 
of this country. It is, therefore, a very 
esssntiai volums bacause it contains infor- 
mation with which every loyal American 
should ssek to bs familiar. Hinnibal Ham- 
lin’s life would bs remarkable from its close 
intimacy and association with the life of 
Lincoln, but that significant period only 
coversasegment of his history. The book 
is inspirational to the young A nerican, for 
M*. Hamlin is another splendid illustration 
of the self-made men among us, and he stood 
for great principles at great cost —an exam- 
ple espscially stimulating to our noble 
youth. 

Mr. Hamlin began his public life as a 
Democrat, but from the very outset he made 
no secret of his antislavery convictions. 
Thess were, of course, obnoxious to a power- 
tal element of his party, but his ability and 
his aptitude for public service were so 
generally recognizsd that he was elected to 
Congress in 1843 from the Penobscot District. 
in the National House he promptly made his 
matk. He stood his antisilavery ground 
firmly, though without offansiveness, and 
his courses woa the distinguished commenda- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, who had 
returned to the House to brighten and mag- 
nify the fame which he had brought from 
the exaited offise of President. In 1856 
Sanator Hamlin formally withdrew from the 
Democratic Party and joined the Free Soil 
Republicans. He carried Maine that year 
for the Republican Party, making himeelf 
Governor, once more United States Senator, 
and finally, as it transpired, Vice President 
of the U aited States. 

The autbor enters at length into the reason 
for the displacement of Mr. Hamlin as can- 
didate for Vice President by Audrew John- 
son, charging the result largely upon Charles 
Sumner, and he certainly makes out a prima 
facie case. As we have said, the volume is 
much more than a biography; it is a contri- 
bution to the history of the country ina 
crucial period. 


Cromweli’s Own. By Arthur Paterson. 


Harper 
& protoers: New York and London. 


Price, $1.50. 


In his latest historical romance Mr. Pater- 
son bas given us an intensely interesting 
description of the period of the great civil 
war in England. Cromwell and his sturdy 
Roundheads, with their relizious intolerance 
held in check in rare instances by personal 
love for their leader, move before us as in 
real life. The hero of the book is Ralph 
Dangerfield, whose father,a proscribed So- 
cinpian, has written a book in defense of his 
belief and is condemned to severe punish- 
ment, in consequence of which he dies. 
Ralph, vowing vengeance upon the king and 
his court, goss abroad for two years to study 
the art of war. Upon his deathbed his fa- 
ther gave him a letter to Cromwell, which he 
delivers upon the outbreak of war in Eng- 
land, and is received into Cromwell’s own 
home and made an offi:er in his troop. Here 
he meets Rachel, Cromwell’s ward, with 
whom he falls in love. Under the taunts 
and gibes of heruncie, Isaac Hepworth, a 
ranting Covenanter, he avows his belief in 
his father’s religion in such a way that he 
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wins Cromwell's entire sympathy, but is 
treated with scant courtesy by the rest of 
the family. From here the story moves on 
with fine dramatic action, and the reader 
will be well repaid by fo!lowing the fortunes 
of the hero to the end of the last chapter. 

The River Syndicate. By 


Harper & Brothers: 
Price, $1.25. 


Charles E. COarryl. 
New York and London. 


This volume comprises seven short stories 
which deal with the shady eide of life known 
to the detective. The plots of some of them 
are fresh,and hold the interest to the end, 
notably ‘‘Captain Black’’ and ‘ The Asper 
Agency.” The first describes the substitu- 
tion of a noted criminal for a man who falls 
overboard from the deck of a steamer while 
cross'ng the Atlantic. Even the wife is 
deceived by the resemblance. “ The Asper 
Agency’’ writes to confidential clerks who 
have defrauded their masters, asking them 
to come to a certain address if they wish 
help to establish their lives onc3 more on en 
honest basis. Once in the toils, it is a ques- 
tion of blackmail. Most of the stories are 
strong ard brightly written. 

An Ode to Girlhood, and Other Poems. 


Archer Sewali 
and London. 


By Alice 
Harper & Brothers: New York 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a collection of very pretty poems, 
*“ An Oie to Girlhood,” from which the book 
takes its nams, being the most ambitious. 
{t is daintily written and ful! of high ideals. 
Some of the shorter poems, notably, ** How 
Love Came,”’ manifest a tender devotional 
spirit. The author shows in these few poems 
an artistic touch, with a deep, true love of 
nature, and in the future we shall undoubt- 
edly hear more of her. 


Katharine Conway. By Margaret E. Blackburn. 
Charles Wells Mouiton: Buffalu, N. Y 


Katharine Conway is one of a large family 
of boysand girls. Her father builds a new 
house, as they have outgrown the old one; 
andas both father and mother bz:lieve in 
permitting the older children to share their 
plans, there is much discussion adout roums 
and furniture which gives an insight into 
the character of the children. Mrs. Conway 
is a sweet Coristian woman, and mainly 
through her influence all her children, and 
finally her husband, are brought into the 
church. Katharine’s love story, with its 
complications and misunderstandings, 
brought a>»out by her sister's j2alousy, adds 
much to the interest of the book. 


Magazines 





— The July Book Buyer presents as a 
frontispiece a portrait of W. D. Howells by 
Penrbyn Staniaws, which it considers ‘‘ the 
most satisfactory likenees of Mr. Howells, 
except, perhaps, Mr. St. Gaudens’ medal- 
lion.”” In “Lowell the Man’’ Elisabeth 
Luther Cary reviews Edward Everett Hale’s 
new book, and George V. W. Duryee gives 
some pleasing reminiscences in “A Few 
‘ Lowells.’’’ The‘: Rambier’s”’ note book is 
full and entertaining. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York.) 


— Lippincott’s for July is very attractive 
in its new cover and new type, but is not so 
wholly changed as not to seem like an old 
friend. The complete novel this month is 
by Jobn Luther Long, entitled, ‘‘The Fox 
Woman.”” Admirers of “David Harum” 
will turn with avidity to the story by the 
same author, the late Edward Noyes West- 
cott, the only posthumous work left by him, 
with the title, ‘‘The Teller.“ Other contri- 
butions of interest are: ‘‘ The Salon in Old 

| Philadelphia,” ‘‘Small Deer,’’ “What are 
| Women Striving For?” “ Building a Trust,” 
* Self-Propslled Street Vehicles,” ‘‘ The 

Cited,” ‘“‘A Practical Submarine Vessel.” 
There are poems by James Whitcomb Riley, 
Francis Howard Williams, and Lizstte 
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Woodworth Reese. A new departure is a 
frontispiece —this month a portrait of Mrs. 
William Bingham, from the original by 
Gilbert Stuart. (J. b. Lippincott Oo.: Phil- 
adel phia.) 


— Ourrent Literature for July bas well- 
filled departments, chief of which are the 
** Eaacational,” ** Gossip of Authors,” ‘‘ Cur- 
rent Literary Opinion,” ‘‘ en Pictures of 
Travel,” ‘**Sport and Adventure,” ‘* Contem- 
porary Celebrities,” ‘“‘ Invention and Indus- 
try,” ‘“‘Science,” *‘ Poetry,” etc. Some of 
the topics treated includs “ Military Tre‘n- 
ing in Schools,” ‘‘ The By-ways of Journal- 
ism,” ** Mayor Jones of Toledo,”’ ‘“‘ Maarten 
Maartens, the Dutch Novelist,” ‘* Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney at Home,” ** Common 
Sense in Sammer Oatings,”’ ** Modera Im- 
provements in Gunpowder.” A portrait of 
Samuel Minturn Peck is given as a frontis- 
piece. (Current Literature Publishing Co.: 
Bryant Building, New York.) 


——The Jaly Ladies’ Home Journal is up 
to its usual high mark in the variety and 
excellence of its articles, stories. and numer- 
ous departments. William Perrine goes 
back tu the days ‘‘Woen Washington was 
Married.” Prof. J. H. Gora des *ribes some 
of the remarkable vagaries of ‘‘Tae Moon- 
light King” — Ludwig Il. of Bavaria. 
Ci'fford Howard tells us that “The First 
Camp-meeting in America’ was held on 
the banks of the Muddy Kiver, near Rus- 
seliville, Ky. The page devoted to “Some 
Dainty Fruit Desserts for the Summer Ta- 
ble,” reproduced from photographs, is ex- 
tremely appetizing. But we canonly enu- 
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merate a fraction of the good things in this 
magazine, which is filled to overflowing 
with something to suit every taste. (Curtis 
Publishing Co.: Philadelphia.) 


— The Jaly Quiver isan inviting number, 
containing a generous amount of Sunday and 
general reading. ‘ Picking Them Up” is an 
account of a visit of the Duchess of York to 
the children of criminalsin the Princess Mary 
Village Homes. “ Silent Sermons ”’ is a de- 
lightful illustrated paper by J. A. Reid. The 
late Canon Bell, D. D., tells us about *‘ The 
Peasant Girl Poet of Italy,” Ada Negri. 
There are pew and interesting chapters in 
the serials —‘‘ For the Sake of her Child ’”’ 
and ‘ Colina’s Island ’ — with several com- 
plete stories. ‘‘ Temperance Notes and 
News ” are fresh and instructive. (Cassel) & 
Company, Limited: New York.) 


—— The book of Daniel is critically treated 
by several noted Bible scholars in the Bib- 
lical World tor July. There are also some 
valuable papers which treat of the Sunday- 
school teacher and scholar. (University of 
Cnicago Press: Chicago. ) 

—— The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for July presents the following topics: “ Ex 
pansion and Protection,’ ** On the Value of 
Money,’’ ** The Sociolog‘cal Frontier of Eco 
nomics,’’ “* The Preconceptions of Economic 
Science ’’ (I[),** The Settlements with the 
Pacific Railways.” (Geo. H. Ellis: Boston. ) 


— Though but few would admit it, yet it 
is probable that the most practical and valu- 
able contribution in the Nineteenth Century 
for July is the article on “‘ Tne Teeth of the 
Schoolboy,”’ closing with this truism: “‘ The 
extraction of teeth that could, by means of 
reasonable precautions, have been saved, 
ought to be regarded as malpractice on the 
part of the dental surgeon who performs the 
operation, and ought to be punishable by 
law, just ¢s much as would be the amputa- 
tion of a limb in like circumstances.” Other 
important papers are: “ School Children as 
Wege- Karners,” ‘‘ The International Council 
of Women in Congress,” “The Outiook at 
Ottawa,” *‘ Is there Really a‘ Crisis’ in the 
Caurch ?” ** Parliamentary Government in 
Japan.” (Leonard Scott Pablication Co.: 
New York.) 

—— The Methodist Review for July- August 
is a strong and varied number. Bishop Hen- 
drix writes ably,as he always does, upon 
** The Catholicity of American Methodiem.”’ 
Dr. Davis W. Clark, who, we are glad to note, 
puts his residence in Boston, has an interest- 
ing and very readable contribution on ‘‘ A 
Burning Bush in Alsatian Highlands.” Prof. 
A. W. Conn writes in critical vein upon *‘ A 
Battle between the Pigmies and the Giant.” 
Rev. W. H. Butler, of the New England 
Southern Conference, presents a luminous 
and discriminating paper,‘ The Prerequi- 
sites of a Onristian Sociology.’’ The special 
departments are well sustained. (Eaton & 
Mains: New York.). 

— The Photo Era for July is unusu- 
ally attractive and interesting. The front- 
ispiece is a beautiful yachting picture by 
Horace Latimer, mounted on a separate 
sheet,and wortby of a frame. ‘‘ Hawarden 
Village,” “The Gladstone Livery,” “ Ha- 
warden Castile,” and the last picture of Mr. 
Gladstone taken from life, form the illus- 
trations of a pleasing article on the Glad- 
stone family, by Waiter Sprange. Frank W. 
Birchall contributes several beautiful inte- 
riors of the Boston Public Library. A 
reproduction of Harvard University Library 
in 1847, from a paper negative, by Prof. 
Josiah Cooke, one of the first photogrepbs 
ever taken in this country, is one of the cu- 
riosities of the book. Other articles are 
contributed by Darius Oobb, Herbert W. 
Taylor, George R. King and Chester F. 
Stiles, which, together with the superb col- 
ored pictures of this issue, constitute a 
remarkably artistic publication for only 
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fifteen cents a cory. 
Bo: tor.) 


(185 Franklin Street, 
If You Feel Irritable 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is 
an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 





EDUCATIONAL 





Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Students now registered for fall term which opens 
Sept. 13, 1899. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and ten American and foreign uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional schools have 


ursued professional and otber advanced studies 
n Boston University. Its 1327 matriculants 
came from twenty-two Foreign and from 
thirty-seven American States and Territo- 
ries. To students of jiterature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, law, medicine, theology, Boston offers 
many advantages found in no other city. The 
University has 141 Professors and Lecturers. For 
free circulars and information respecting the 
Free Scholarships add ress the Registrar, 12 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


















Chough ‘‘ ew England ’’ 


in name, it is national in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


ngl 
con tagiand 
OF MUSIC 


that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 

sity for foreign study to make a finished 

musician or elocutionist 

GOORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
A'l particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 

7 FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

—— — —— 





Drew Theological 


Next term ope 
dress the Preside 


New Hampshire Conference Seminoiry 
Tilton, ¥. FP. 
55th year opens Sept. 5. 


Twelve teachers. Six courses. Also Music, Art, 
and Business courses. 
heat. Resident nurse. Send for catalogue to 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Pres. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
Female College 
Kenvt’s Hill, Me. 

Fall term opens Aug. 29. Prepares for college, 
professional schools, teaching, or business. 
courses. Expenses low. Address, 

H. E. TREPETHEN, 
Acting President 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


“In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your converea- 
tion; in your way of meeting people; and in in- 
numerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. A'lthis you must know is very gratify- 
ing to me.”’ 

his is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas va- 
cation at home. 
Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Piaces are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. BrRaGpon, 
Principal. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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Melhodist Book Concern 


EALON & MAINS, Agents} 





Are you looking for a new 
Music Book 
FOR 
Sunday-School, Prayer-Meeting, 
sembly or Camp-Meeting ? 


Have you seen the new 


. 
Chorus of Praise 
By Pror. J. M. Buack, 
The Unrivaled Leader of Popular Song Services 


FULL OF GOOD THINGS 


Old Songs that Have Charmed You 
New Songs that Will Inspire You 


4@” BIGGEST BOOK ISSUED FOR ITS PRIt E-@ 


As- 


Single copy, postpaid, - $ 2 
Per dozen, not prepaid, - - 1.80 
Per hundred, not prepaid, - - 15.00 





The hundreds of thousands of friends who are 
familiar with “‘ Songs for Young People ” and 
phenomenal saccess will be pleased to know that 
we now have, by the same editor, 


The Gospel Hymnal 
For Sunday-School and Church Work 


Edited by E. O. Exce.t. 


This book contains a great variety of Hymns 
and Music, and a special feature is the large list 
of new compositions, while the old favorites will 


be found in goodly number 


CONTENTS: 
275 Selections; 42 Psalms for Responsive Read- 


| ings; 50 Familiar Hymns; Orders of Worship, by 


Hon. L. M. Shaw, Governor of lowa; Installation 
Service — Sunday-School Officers and Teachers, 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Bound only in cloth 


| boards. 
PRICES: 
Single copies, postpaid - $ 20 
Per dozen, not prepaid - 3.00 
Per hundred, not prepaid 25.00 


Blectric lights and steam | 


Strictly net. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
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The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The fall term will open Sept. 12, 1899 
For Catalogue or information address, 
D. A. WHEDON. 





East Maine Seminary 


Delightful situstion. Eight courses. Low terms. 


| tend for Oatalogue to 


and | 


Six | 


It is unsolicited testimony as to | 


| 


Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 
President. 
Fali term opens Sept. 5. 


rHE 
, 1 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mags. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 a St., West, Toronto, Can. 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il]. 
414 Century —— —— Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles,’ Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for Agenc 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 
Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions of the Conner? including more than ninety 
r cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,613,896.00 
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our new possessions. In French he referred 
to the traditions and memories of the Hugue 
nots, and the work of the League among 
those speaking French. The work among 
the Germans was mentioned in German, and 
the condition in Italy he described in pure 
Italian. In this very unique way the Bishop 
illustrated the gift of Pentecost. 


—The following Methodist preachers 
from New England are in the city attending 
the Convention: Revs. O. W. Scott, Franklin 
Hamilton, &. T. Curnick, C. A. Crane, Jerome 
Wood, W.G. Seaman A. M. Osgood, W. C. 
Townsend, H. L. Wriston, J.O. Randall, J. E. 
Thomas, 8. EB. Bilis, Claudius Byrne, F. O. 
Potter, Luther Freeman, H. E. Fose, E. H. 
Boynton, C. M. Hall, ¥. N. Upham. 


—— Ex President Benjamin Harrison is 
held in highest honor here in this city of his 
residence, and is looked upto by ail as the 
first citizen of Indianapolis. His home is a 
stately mansion of brick in the midst of ele- 
gantly kept grouaode, located upon one of the 
finest avenues inthecity. At thie time the 
ex-president is in France on business con- 
nected with the Venezuelan arbitration. 


—— Uhicago is only a few hours’ away, and 
next May seems surprisingly near. The ap- 
proaching General UOonference casts a very 
considerable shadow over Indianapolis — not 
the shadow of gloom, but of intense interest. 
There’s much qaiet consultation among “ the 
friends’ of this brother or that as to the 
probabilities for a successful candidacy. Not 
a few honored brethren, though not on the 
program of the convention, have found ,it 
convenient to attend its sessions — that is, 
when their arduous duties of private con- 
sultation inthe hotel corridors will permit. 


— Mrs. R. 8. Douglass, of Plymouth, 
Mass., madea most helpful address at the 
Mercy and Help conference. 


— Rev. O. W. Scott, of Chicopse, Junior 
League superintendent for New England, 
arranged a very complete and thorough ex- 
hibit of Junior literature, badges, and other 
interesting devices used in this important 
work. Mr. Scott had all this well in hand, 
and his efforts were much appreciated. 


— The singing at the Convention was 
inspiriog. Messrs. Excell, Biack and Hemp- 
hill, well known composers and leaders, con- 
ducted the great choruses. Others aided by 
solo or quartet occasionally. Bishop McCabe 
was pressed into singing till his voice be- 
came hoarse. The Oljaflin University Quin- 
tet of colored men were in great demand, 
and were everywhere the favorites of the 
crowd. 

—— Eighteen thousand people —so the 
railroad people say — came to the Conven- 
tion. Not that number registered, however. 

—— The local committee have done splen- 
did work. Dr, Lasby, chairman, conspicu- 
ous in his white duck suit,and seemingly 
omnipresent, gave constant and successful 
direction to the many workers. 

— Dr. Quayle is in the early days of his 
Indianapolis pastorate, but he has quite capt- 
ured the town. One needs to look at him 
but a moment to see an extraordinary man, 
while hearing him a half-hour will give you 
evidence of an ability which is little short 
of positive genius. He isa wonderful mas- 
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ter of English pbrasing; and ‘‘ How forcible 
are right words! ”’ 


— The Bishops present were: Hurst, 
McCabe, Fowler, Ninde, of our church; 
Galloway and Morrison of the Church 
South; with Dr. Carman, Gsneral Superin- 
tendent of the Church of Canada. 


—— Among the prominent ministers of the 
church at large at the Convention were: Dr. 
J. R. Day, ot Syracuse University; Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of Christian Advocate; Ur. 
Arthur Edwards, of Northwestern; Dr. J. W. 
Hamilton, of Freedmen’s Aid Society; Dr. 
Thirkield, of Gammon Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Mills, of Elmira, N. ¥.; Dr. Carroll, 
U. 8. Commissioner to Porto Rico; Drs. 
Leonard and Baldwin, missionary secretaries ; 
Dr. Belt, of Ohio; Dr. Jennings, of Caicago; 
Dr. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Drs. Doherty, North, and Osbon, of New York 
city; Drs. King and Neely, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. Tigert, of Nashville; Dr. Goucher, of 
Baltimore; Dr. Spencer, of Philadelphia. 

——The Western Book Concern had the 
enterprise to open during Convention week 
a splendidly equipped store on the most 
prominent equare of the city, where they 
did a lively business for several days. 

—— After tremendous work by representa- 
tives of many cities, San Francisco carried 
the day,and the next Convention will be 
held therein 1901. ‘* California — 1901,’’ was 
a legend seen everywhere over the city, and 
it won. 





Providence League Convention 


The eleventh annual convention of the Prov- 
idence ,District Epworth League was held at 
East Weymouth, Mass., July 7, with an attend- 
ance of about 150. The morning session 
opened at 10 o’clock with devotional; fexer- 
cises, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was conducted by Presiding Elder Bass. The 
greeting to the convention was extended by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. A. W. Kingsley. 
After a brief business session Rev. P. M. Vinton, 
of Newport, R. I., spoke on the theme, “ Look 
Up.” Nobility of service, he said, is rooted in 
love. The best way to look up is to look down. 
The hand of love reaches down to fallen human- 
ity and lifts it up to God. 

In the afternoon, after an executive session, 
Miss Margaret E. Todd gave an admirable address 
on “Lift Up.” ‘* Read Up, or the Friendship of 
Books,” was the topic chosen by Rev. Charles 
W. Holden,of Pawtucket, R. I. He spoke of the 
Bible as the highest produ>t of the human 
genius. A person who loves vooks never grows 
old. We have a priceless inheritance in our 
books. To cultivate an intelligent, powerful, 
devout Methodism the Discipline, Arthur’s 
‘Tongue of Fire,” and the Hymnal were rec- 
ommended. The Hymnal should not be sup- 
planted by the light music of our day; it is a 
book to be read, studied, loved. “ Write Up,” 
the subject of an able address delivered by 
Harmon 8. Babcock, outlined the duties of the 
secretary. In his address on “ Pay Up,’’ Her- 
bert E. Drake advocated systematic giving, 
placing special emphasis on tithing. A gener- 
al discussion followed. 

At the evening session a love-feast was con- 
ducted by Dr. Bass; George W. Penniman deliv- 
ered a most entertaining address on ‘ Indian- 
apolis,” and Rev. Luther Freeman made an able 


“Plea for the Literary Department.” The con- 
vention was without doubt the most interesting 
ever held in the district. This district has 2,700 
members, including the Swedish churches. 


Harry O. Ryper. 














ROvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SENO“BABIES” A2% 


Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 











School of Methods 


“The Summer School of Methods for Deaconess 
Workers,” to be held at Chautauqua, Aug. 7-9, will 
beof great value to workers. Mauy deaconesses 
are saying, “‘ We give out so much to others, we feel 
the necessity for taking in. We want to learn about 
new methods of work. We want to meet leaders in 
the new social movements. We want to come into 
contact with the broader thought of the world, so 
that we may take back new light » nd inspiration to 
those among whom we labor.” It is hoped that all 
deaconesses who have such a desire may be aple to 
attend this School of Methods. Bishop Ninde is to 
be the presiding officer. Dr. E. T. Devine, general 
secretary of the Uharity Organization Society, is to 
deliver two lectures — “ Institutional, Organized 
and Associated Oharities ” and * The Social Value 
of Personal Friendship.” Dr. J. H. Myers will give 
three lectures on the deepening of the spiritual life 
— “ Exaltation through Service; or, The Way to Be- 
come Great,” “‘The Baptism of the Holy Spirit — 
Our Privilege — How Received?” “ Preparation 
for Service.” A presiding elder will also speak of 
deaconess work from his poiat of view, a president 
of a Deaconess Home from her point of view, anda 
layman from his point of view. Mrs. Olinton B. 
Fisk, Mrs. Robinson, Miss Bancroft, Miss Durham, 
deaconesses and others are to take part in the pro- 
gram. We hope that this unusaal meeting will be 
of great value tothecharch. The program is not 
crowded, and all who come will share freely in the 
advantages offered at the Assembly at Ohautauqua. 


Mrs. Jane BancrorT ROBINSON. 





Asa child grows faster than a man, so the 
proportion of building materials in the 
child’s food should be greater. Mellin’s 
Food is tich in the elements requisite to 
form new tissues for growing bodies. The 
child fed on Mellin’s Food does not outgrow 
his strength and while he grows fast his 
flesh grows firm and his strength is main- 
tained. 





Reduced Rates to Yarmouth, N. S. 


The Yarmouth Steamship Company (Lim- 
ited) announces a reduction in rates between 
Boston and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Here- 
after the single fare will be but $4; $3 50 sec- 
ond class; or §7 for the round trip. The old- 
established Yarmouth line is doing a record- 
breaking business this season. The staunch 
steamers “ Boston ” and “ Yarmouth ”’ leave 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, well filled with tour- 
ists, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, at 2 M. Staterooms should be se- 
cured in advance. Now that the Yarmouth 
line has reduced the rates to Yarmouth, 
travel to that popular summer resort is des- 
tined to increase. For new 32-page illustrat- 
ed folder, call at 201, 296, 332 Washington 8t., 
or write to H. F. Hammond, Agent, 43 Lewis 
Wharf, Boston. 





